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THE POTENTIAL RATE OF INCREASE OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES" 


HAROLD F. DORN 


ABSTRACT 


From 1930 to 1941 the net reproduction rate of the total population of the United 
States was at least sufficient to maintain a stationary and possibly a slowly increasing 
population. The rate for the white population was approximately 100, while that for 
the nonwhite population was definitely about the replacement level. The increase in 
the crude birth rate since 1933 has resulted almost entirely from an increase in the 
number of first and second births and does not represent an increase in the lifetime 
fertility of women in the childbearing ages. 


On January 31, 1941, the Bureau of the Census issued a press 
release (Series P-5, No. 2) which stated in effect that the net repro- 
duction rate had decreased from 111 per 100 women in 1930 to 96 
per 100 women in 1940. In other words, while in 1930 the potential 
rate of increase of the population of the United States was 11 per 
cent per generation, by 1940 this potential increase had been trans- 
formed into a potential decrease of 4 per cent per generation. 

This release was followed by another in August 23, 1941 (Series 
P-5, No. 13), which presented net reproduction rates by color and 
residence for the total country and for each of the forty-eight 
states. According to this release, the net reproduction rate of the 
white population decreased from 111 per 100 women in 1930 to 94 
per 100 women in 1940, or a decrease of 15 per cent, while the corre- 


* Revision of a paper presented before the annual meeting of the Population Associ- 
ation of America, May 1, 1942. 
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sponding rate for the nonwhite population decreased from 110 to 
107, or only 3 per cent. 

These rates were based upon births estimated from the number of 
children under five years of age at the censuses of 1930 and 1940. 
For both periods the reported number of chlidren was corrected for 
underenumeration by multiplying the number of white children by 
1.0460 and the number of nonwhite children by 1.1145. These were 
the factors used by the Scripps Foundation in preparing the 1930 
ratios of children to women by states and size of community for the 
National Resources Committee. 

Since, as the releases pointed out, the children under five years of 
age living on the date of the census in 1930 and 1940 were the sur- 
vivors of births during 1925-29 and 1935-39, respectively, the net 
reproduction rates, strictly speaking, did not refer to 1930 and 1940; 
but the tables in the releases were labeled 1930 and 1940, and the 
implication seemed to be that these labels could be accepted by all 
except possibly the statistical purists. 

But the men and women who bear the children, some if not all of 
whom subsequently appear as small black digits on the pages of 
census volumes, refused to have their personal relationships regu- 
lated by governmental press releases. As a result, the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census reported that the birth 
rate increased nearly 4 per cent during 1940 when compared with 
1939; by the end of 1941 the birth rate—1g per 1,000 population— 
was almost 1o per cent higher than the rate for 1939. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in its Statistical Bulle- 
tin for February, 1942, reported net reproduction rates for the white 
population of 108 and 102 per 100 women in 1930 and 1940, re- 
spectively. These rates differed somewhat from those published by 
the Bureau of the Census; moreover, the relative decrease during 
the decade was only 5 per cent as compared with 15 per cent reported 
in the Census release. The rates published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company presumably were based upon the births regis- 
tered during the calendar years 1930 and 1940. The 1940 births were 
increased 8.5 per cent to allow for incomplete registration; the cor- 
rection factor used for the 1930 births was not disclosed. 
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It should be noted that the report published in the February, 1942, 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
represented a definite change of opinion on the part of the statis- 
ticians of that organization, for in the April, 1939, Bulletin the net re- 
production rate of the white population of the United States in 1936 
was stated to be only 95, a figure in substantial agreement with that 
published in the Bureau of the Census release referred to above. 
However, the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany might point out that it was the effectiveness of the procreative 
activities of the American population and not their opinion which 
had changed between April, 1939, and February, 1942. Moreover, 
they merely had been keeping a sensitive finger upon the fluttering 
demographic pulse of the population as had been their custom for 
several years. 

By this time the hypothetical John Q. Public may very well have 
been quite confused by the frequently appearing bulletins on the 
state of his demographic health and possibly may have felt that the 
ancient and rather derogatory characterization of statisticians as 
being among the less moral members of the population was well de- 
served. In August, 1941, he was doomed to become an ancestor with- 
out progeny, but in February, 1942, he could look forward to a long, 
but not numerous, line of descendants. During the early months of 
1942, however, most of the citizens of our country were occupied 
with matters of more immediate personal consequence than the 
contemplation of the possibility that they might be only a withering 
branch of a decaying ancestral tree. 

Nevertheless, before the present wholesale slaughter of the in- 
habitants of this world is ended, the loss of life is almost certain to 
be of such magnitude that the seeming insignificant difference be- 
tween net reproduction rates of 102 and 94 per 100 women will un- 
doubtedly be a matter of vital national concern. For this reason it is 
desirable to examine in some detail the changes in the birth rate 
during the past decade. 

Figure 1 presents the annual birth rate for the total population of 
the birth registration area from 1926 to 1941; monthly birth rates 
from January, 1934, to February, 1942, inclusive; and linear trend 
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lines fitted to the annual birth rates for 1926-33 and 1933-39. In 
1926 the birth registration area included thirty-six states; beginning 
in 1933, it included the entire country. 

From 1926 to 1933 inclusive the birth rate declined 19 per cent, 
or at the average rate of 1.1 per 1,000 population every two years; 
from 1933 to 1939 inclusive the birth rate increased 4.5 per cent, or 
at the average rate of 1.1 per 1,000 population every nine years. But 
the birth rate in 1941—19 per 1,000 population—was nearly ro per 
cent higher than the rate for 1939, so that the total percentage in- 
crease from 1933 to 1941 inclusive was 14. The decrease in the num- 


TABLE 1* 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES PER too FEMALES 
BY COLOR, 1929-31 AND 1939-41 


Gross REPRODUCTION NET REPRODUCTION 
RATES RATES 
CoLor 
1929-31 1939-41 1929-31 1939-41 

III 103. | 98 95 
112 116t | 86 o8t 

| III | 104 | 97 95 


* Not corrected for incomplete registration of births. 
t Nonwhite population. 


ber of births which resulted from the decline in the birth rate from 
1926 to 1933 was not counterbalanced, however, by the increase in 
the birth rate from 1933 to 1941 to the extent that a comparison of 
the two percentage changes—1g and 14—might indicate, since most 
of the increase took place in 1940 and 1941. 

If the net reproduction rate is computed from the births registered 
during a given period, it is obvious from Figure 1 that its magnitude 
will depend upon the period chosen so that the apparent inconsist- 
ency in the various reported net reproduction rates results from the 
fact that they were not based on the same set of fertility rates. More- 
over, the adjustments for incomplete registration of births or un- 
derenumeration of children were not always the same. 

Table 1 presents the gross and net reproduction rates for the total, 
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white, and Negro populations for the years 1929-31 and 1939-41. 
These rates are based upon the recorded births and have not been 
corrected for incomplete registration. The data for 1941 were pre- 
liminary, but this should have no appreciable effect upon the rates. 

During the ten-year period from 1929-31 to 1939-41 the gross 
reproduction rate for the total population decreased from 111 to 
104, or 6.5 per cent; and the net reproduction rate decreased from 
97 to 95, or 2.1 percent. The relative decline in the net reproduction 
rate was less than that in the gross reproduction because of a de- 
crease in mortality rates among women of childbearing age. 

The gross reproduction rate for white women decreased 6.5 per 
cent, but the rate for Negro women increased 3.6 per cent. The net 
reproduction rate for white women decreased 3.1 per cent, while the 
rate for Negro women increased 14 per cent. It is quite likely that 
the observed change in these rates has been affected by changes in 
the completeness of the registration of births. Although the per- 
centage of unregistered births in 1930 is not known, it has been esti- 
mated to be about 8 per cent for whites and at least twice that for 
Negroes. 

In 1934 and 1935 the Bureau of the Census, in co-operation with 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, organized birth- 
registration campaigns in a number of states where registration was 
believed to be incomplete. Subsequently, the Bureau of the Census 
employed a staff of field workers to assist states in improving their 
registration systems. Moreover, public attention was called to the 
desirability of having a birth certificate on file by the increasing use 
of this document for legal and administrative purposes. Although 
definite proof is not available, some improvement in the complete- 
ness of birth registration undoubtedly took place between 1934 and 
1941. How much, of course, cannot be stated. Since the estimated 
proportion of unregistered births in 1930 was more than twice as 
great for Negroes as for whites, the possibility for improvement was 
correspondingly greater for Negroes. The reported increase in the 
gross reproduction rate for Negroes is such that it could be the result 
of more complete registration of births in 1940. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to determine whether this is true. 

By how much should the above gross and net reproduction rates 
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be increased to allow for incomplete registration of births? Concern- 
ing the answer to this question there is diversity of opinion and 
divergence of practice. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Statistical Bulletin stated that the 1940 fertility rates for the white 
population had been increased 8.5 per cent to allow for underregis- 
tration of births. The net reproduction rates published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census were based upon children under five years of age. 
However, to obtain a net reproduction rate of 96 for the period 1935— 
39 from the births of that period would necessitate an increase of 
about 8 per cent in the number of registered births. It should be 
noted that this applies to births undifferentiated by color. 

The Bureau of the Census has not always been quite consistent in 
its estimates of the percentage underregistration of births, or per- 
haps it would be more correct to state that the members of the Bu- 
reau in charge of different computations have used different esti- 
mates of underregistration of births. Prior to 1940 the Bureau of the 
Census increased the number of registered births 8 per cent when 
preparing estimates of population. But when the estimated popula- 
tion in 1940 was compared with that enumerated during the census, 
it proved to be larger, so that the correction factor for births was 
changed from 8 to 5 per cent in order to make the estimates con- 
sistent with the population enumerated in 1930 and 1940. 

A correction of 5 per cent also has been used in the preparation of 
population estimates since April, 1940. But the net reproduction 
rate published by the Bureau of the Census, although computed 
from the number of children under five years of age, involved an 
equivalent increase of between 8 and g per cent in the number of reg- 
istered births for the years 1935-39. 

If the net reproduction rate were not approximately 100 per 100 
women, the above variation in correction factors would not be of 
much consequence. But the difference between two net reproduction 
rates of 99 and 101 per 100 women is the difference between the ex- 
tinction and the survival of a population so that the choice of the 
correction factor becomes a matter of crucial importance. 

In connection with the 1940 census of population, the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census undertook an investiga- 
tion of the completeness of registration of births during the four 
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months’ period immediately preceding the date of enumeration. 
Preliminary tabulation of the results yields a provisional estimate 
that 92.2 per cent of the infants born from December, 1939, through 
March, 1940, were registered. Using this correction factor, the net 
reproduction rate for the total population of the United States for 
the three-year period 1939-41 was 103. 

Estimates of the completeness of registration of white and colored 
births separately are not yet available, but the estimate for the total 
population indicates that probably from 93 to 94 per cent of the 
white births and from 80 to 87 per cent of the colored births are 
registered. If this is true, the net reproduction rates of both the 
white and the nonwhite populations were above the bare replace- 
ment level during the last three years, the white rate being about 
IOI or 102, and the Negro being between 113 and 122. 

Inspection of Figure 1, however, shows that the course of the 
birth rate during the past decade was roughly U-shaped, so that fer- 
tility rates computed for the beginning and the end of the period 
almost certainly are higher than a rate including data for the entire 
period. ‘The net reproduction rate for the eleven-year period 1931- 
41, uncorrected for incomplete registration of births, was 91 per 100 
women. This is less than the rates of 97 and 95 for 1929-31 and 
1939-41. 

As pointed out above, the completeness of registration of births 
almost certainly increased during the past decade. Unfortunately, 
the percentage completeness at the beginning of the decade is un- 
known. If the provisional estimate of the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics for 1940 is correct, and if the completeness increased during 
the decade, the various published estimates of the percentage com- 
pleteness in 1930 are all too high. If no more than go per cent of the 
births were registered in 1930, the net reproduction rate for the 
eleven-year period 1931-41 was at least high enough to maintain a 
stationary population. The actual rate was probably slightly above 
this level. 

Corresponding computations have not been made for the white 
and nonwhite population. The net reproduction rate for the non- 
white population unquestionably exceeded bare replacement needs. 
The rate for the white population must have been approximately 
100 per 100 women, perhaps slightly less. 
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How much longer will the rise in the crude birth rate continue? 
Without even considering the possible reasons for the increase in 
the birth rate from 1934 to 1941, it may be stated with considerable 
confidence that the birth rate in 1943 and perhaps that for 1942 will 
be lower than the rate in 1941. Nevertheless, it may be desirabe to 
indicate some of the possible reasons for the increase since 1934. 

In one sense the reported increase is more apparent than real, for 
it merely represents a change in the spacing of childbearing during 
married life. If fertility is studied historically by utilizing the records 
of women who have completed their childbearing period, the spac- 
ing of their children throughout the childbearing ages has no effect 
upon the total number of children born. If a woman has three chil- 
dren before age fifty, her age at the time of their birth has no effect 
upon our estimate of her lifetime fertility. 

But if fertility is studied currently by taking a cross-section of the 
annual fertility experience of a group of women whose ages range 
through the childbearing period, fluctuations in the spacing of chil- 
dren may materially effect the fertility rates based upon one year’s 
record. If a sufficient proportion of the women postpone the births 
which they would normally have during a period of years and later 
all decide to bear the postponed births at about the same time, the 
gross and net reproduction rates computed from the records of the 
two periods of time may vary widely. However, the total number of 
children born by the end of the childbearing ages would remain un- 
changed. 

This is essentially what happened between 1930 and 1940. Fol- 
lowing the onset of the depression in 1929, both the marriage and 
the birth rates decreased rapidly. By the end of 1932 the birth rate 
was 8 per cent less, and the number of marriages was 13 per cent 
less, than in 1930. Although the annual number of marriages had 
increased about one-third of a million by 1935, the birth rate did 
not increase much until 1938, following an increase in business 
activity in 1937. 

By the end of 1940 most of the deficit in marriages had been wiped 
out. From 1921 to 1930 the average annual number of marriages was 
1,185,000; from 1931 to 1940 the corresponding number was 1,284,- 
ooo. The total number of marriages was about 8 per cent greater 
during the past decade than during the decade 1921-30. But, since 
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the average population was about ro per cent greater during the past 
decade, some postponed marriages probably still existed at the be- 
ginning of 1941. Complete reports for the past year are not yet 
available, but preliminary information indicates that the number of 
marriages in 1941 may exceed the record number of 1940. 

Indeed, by the end of 1941 there may be an “excess”’ instead of a 
“deficit’’ in marriages. The enactment of the Selective Service Act 
in September, 1940, and the subsequent declaration of war in 
December, 1941, resulted not only in the marriage of couples who 
had postponed this event because of the depression but also un- 
doubtedly hastened the marriage of couples who otherwise would 
not have married for several months or even years. 

The number of marriages solemnized in 1940 (1,565,000) exceeded 
the largest previous number (1,438,000, in 1937) by 127,000 and sur- 
passed the estimated number for 1939 by 190,000. A survey of 
thirty large cities including about one-quarter of the total popula- 
tion of the country made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany revealed that the number of marriage licenses issued during 
the first eleven months of 1941 exceeded those for the corresponding 
period of 1940 by 8.8 per cent. 

The increase in the number of marriages in 1941 probably resulted 
largely from increased industrial activity, whereas the increase in 
1940 occurred almost simultaneously with the passage of the Selective 
Service Act (Fig. 2). To be sure, the number of marriages in 1940 
exceeded the corresponding number in 1939 from May through 
October based on reports from twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia, but 81 per cent of the increase was recorded during 
August, September, and October. The Selective Service Act was 
signed on September 16, 1940, and registration for males twenty-one 
to thirty-five years of age took place on October 16, 1940. 

The marriages contracted at the time of the enactment of the 
Selective Service Act would be especially likely to produce births 
within a year. Not only were the couples within the most fertile 
childbearing period but also deferment was granted to those with de- 
pendents, and there can be no question of the dependency of a new- 
born infant. 

The birth rate in June, 1941, which was the result of October, 
1940, conceptions increased 11 per cent over the rate for May, 1941. 
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Corresponding increases in previous years were 2.4 per cent in 1940, 
2.7 per cent in 1939, and 1.1 per cent in 1938. Moreover, the July 
and August birth rates were nearly 7 per cent higher than the June 
rate. With the exception of May, the birth rate for each month 

during 1941 definitely exceeded the rate estimated by projecting the | 
trend line fitted to data for the years 1933-39. The average for the 
year was about 8 per cent higher than the trend estimate. 

It is too early to determine whether the high birth rate of 1941 will 
be continued during 1942, but, according to preliminary reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of the Census, the birth rate for the first four 
months of 1942 (19.4 per 1,000 population) was 7.8 per cent higher 
than the corresponding rate for 1941. 

The fillip given the birth rate in 1941 by the marriages stimulated 
by the Selective Service Act probably will not be repeated. It is true 
that there may be an increase in marriages resulting from the regis- 
tration of the remaining males under sixty-five years of age, but 
these marriages cannot be expected to affect the birth rate to the 
same degree as the marriages of August, September, and October, 
1940. 

Before the end of 1942, moreover, the stringencies of war will have 
affected every person in the population. In the past the birth rate 
has decreased sharply during wartime. In World War I the birth 
rate decreased about 58 per cent in Bulgaria, 52 per cent in Hungary, 
50 per cent in Germany, Belgium, and France, 27 per cent in Eng- 
land and Wales, and 12 per cent in the United States, as reported in 
the March, 1940, Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

According to preliminary reports, the birth rate in pre-1939 Ger- 
many decreased slightly during 1940 following the outbreak of the 
war in 1939. In England and Wales the decline began during the 
third quarter of 1940 and has continued uninterrupted since that 
time. The greatest decline in the birth rate in this country probably 
will not come until large expeditionary forces are sent overseas. 

The explanation just given for the increase in the birth rate is sup- 
ported by the trend in the birth rate at specific ages which indicates 
that the rise in the birth rate since 1933 represents a change in the 
distribution of births throughout the childbearing period rather than 
an increase in the average number of children born to each woman. 
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The birth rate of women aged fifteen to nineteen, twenty to 
twenty-four, and twenty-five to twenty-nine years decreased sharply 
from 1930 to 1933; from 1934 to 1940 the corresponding rates in- 
creased, but not sufficiently to make up for the previous decrease. 
The birth rate for women thirty to thirty-four years of age reached 
its lowest point in 1936; since then it has increased slightly. The 
birth rate for women thirty-five or more years old declined con- 
tinuously throughout the past decade (Fig. 3). 

For the white population the smallest number of births registered 
was in 1933; since then the number of registered births has slowly 
increased. Between 1933 and 1939, the last year for which data are 
available, the number of registered white births increased 188,725. 
The number of first births increased 180,161, the number of second 
births increased 82,747, the number of third births increased 5,007, 
while the number of births of fourth order or higher decreased 
77,190. In other words, the increase in the birth rate resulted from 
an increase in first and second births. 

The smallest number of nonwhite births registered was in 1936. 
The increase between 1936 and 1939 was 20,010, of which 7,330 were 
first births, 4,839 were second births, 3,562 were third births, 1,469 
were fourth births, and 2,810 were of fifth order or higher. Although 
61 per cent of the increase was the result of an increase in the number 
of first and second births, some increase also occurred in the number 
of births of fourth order and higher. 

Corresponding figures by age and color of mother are given in 
Table 2. The increase in the birth rate of the white population is due 
solely to an increase in the number of first and second births. The 
figures for the nonwhite population are very confusing, but there is 
an indication of an increase in the number of births or order higher 
than three. 

For the white population it is fair to conclude that the rise in the 
birth rate since 1933 does not indicate an increase in the lifetime 
fertility of the women now of childbearing age. It is not possible to 
permanently maintain a population by an increase in the number of 
first and second births alone, especially when the number of births 
of the fourth order and higher is decreasing. For this reason the 
computation of net reproduction rates based on the number of 
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births registered during one year not only is unwise but may also be 
misleading. 

In summary, it can be stated that the available information shows 
the fertility and mortality of the population of the United States dur- 
ing the eleven-year period ending with 1941 was at least sufficient to 
maintain a stationary and possibly a slowly increasing population. 
For the white population the net reproduction rate was approximate- 


TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF BIRTHS OF DIFFERENT ORDER 
BY AGE AND COLOR OF MOTHER 


WHITE NONWHITE 
ORDER OF = 
BirtH 
I5-19* | 20-24* | 25-29% 30-34f | 15-10% 20-24" 25-29*| 30-34T 
First. .... ..| 25,870 64,169 57,049 14,874] 5,804] —774| 886 396 
Second...... 5,871 20,735 28 , 689 14,077} 3,618 —417) 108 336 
— 552! 775 3,802) 1,092 — 216 —468| 346 
Fourth...... 80} — 2,099] — 7,034] — 883| 145 o} —617 370 
Fifth or high- | 
2} — 670) — 8,546) — 5,688) 10} 449) —824) 723 
Not stated. . 462 546} 285) — 2,561 263 24| — 56 67 


Total. ..| 33,22 82,129) 71,218 23 ,621| 11,022 —934| —971| 2,238 


* The figures for women aged 15~19, 20-24, and 25-29 years are the difference between the number of 
births registered in 1933 and 1939 exclusive of Massachusetts, Colorado, and New Hampshire. 

t The figures for women aged 30-34 years are the difference between the number of births registered in 
1936 and 1939 exclusive of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


ly 100 or just sufficient to maintain a stationary population; for the 
nonwhite population the net reproduction rate was definitely above 
the replacement level. 

The apparent increase in the birth rate since 1933 is the result of 
an increase in the number of first and second births and, conse- 
quently, does not represent an increase in the lifetime fertility of the 
women in the childbearing ages. It is doubtful that this increase will 
continue beyond 1942. After that date a decline seems inevitable, at 
least for the duration of the war. If such is the case, the potential 
decrease of the population, somewhat prematurely announced by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1941, will become a reality. 
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THEORY AND QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS IN 
CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
SVEND RIEMER 


ABSTRACT 


In current criminological literature the concept “cause” is abandoned and replaced 
by the measurement of probabilities and crime risks attached to various attributes of 
the individual. This article stresses the need for theoretical guidance of empirical re- 
search entailing a network of hypothetical and verified statements pertaining to the 
level of cause-and-effect relationships. The correlation of random attributes or con- 
figuration of attributes with crime should be replaced by a conscious search for signifi- 
cant units which may be assumed as active in the process of causation. Assumptions 
are required as to the interaction between the various factors involved, containing an 
interpretation of the causal sequence. Statistical verification, to be sure, will have to be 
limited to the measurement of probabilities which gain sociological significance in their 
relation to a theoretical framework of causal relations. 

To achieve close co-operation between theory and statistical verification, it is at- 
tempted to indicate the mutual relationship between the theoretical concept of the 
“ideal type,” on the one hand, the “hypothetical average” and the “operational defi- 
nition,” on the other. 


I. ISOLATED FACTORS AND CONFIGURATIONS 

It is a growing practice in sociological and especially in crimino- 
logical research to discuss probabilities and risks rather than causal 
relationships. The term “‘cause,’’ wherever mentioned as a logical 
relationship in the discourse of a problem, is decorated by quotation 
marks. Objective validity, it is stated, implies the verification of the 
hypothesis in terms of numerical measurements which can be re- 
peated by any number of scientific observers. Actual research in 
criminology, social psychology, etc., never presents the statement of 
“necessary consequences.”’ Cause implies necessity. The regulari- 
ties, then, which are observed, seem to be of a different order. They 
give us probability—numerically defined probabilities. Nobody, to 
be sure, wants to criticize the contention that the sociologist should 
guard against faulty interpretation of the validity of his findings. 
Unreflective caution, however, may unduly limit the field of scien- 
tific discussion. 

In the field of sociological theory we have developed a framework 
of problems, hypotheses, and possibly even verified generalizations, 
which are the essential guide of research and which constitute soci- 
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ology as a specific discipline among the sciences. Within this field of 
discussion we are continuously pushing forward to the establish- 
ment of causal relationships. Two ways are leading onward in this 
direction: (a) The search for significant units to serve as “factors”’ 
in the process of crime causation and (6) statistical verifications 
which indicate whether and to what extent the hypothesis approxi- 
mates an underlying causal relationship. It is the first of these which 
is left out of the methodological considerations of the advocates of 
“quantitative analysis” in its more narrow sense. They would rele- 
gate the discussion of social problems, as long as these are unrelated 
to actual measurement, to the field of prescientific speculation. Their 
belief is that science begins where measurement begins. Consequent- 
ly, very often the hypothesis appears from nowhere, fished out of the 
mudhole of common sense, vaguely connected with other half-truths 
about society and the adjustment problems of its members. Under 
these conditions research lacks the guidance of a theoretical frame 
of reference. 

This tendency is clearly reflected in current trends of research on 
crime causation. Prediction studies reveal crime risks, not causes of 
crime.’ This conception is adequate enough in regard to the cus- 
tomary statistical investigations which correlate a multiplicity of 
isolated social or personal attributes with crime. We know that flap 
ears involve a risk of criminal behavior? It would, of course, be 
fallacious to assume that flap ears cause crime. A considerable per- 
centage of people with flap ears do not commit crimes. Many of 
those isolated factors which are correlated with criminal behavior— 
such as broken homes, housing conditions, personality traits, and 
physical characteristics—might not be related according to the logi- 
cal order of cause and effect. They, as well as the criminal act itself, 
might be the result of a more basic phenomenon such as, for example, 
poverty or social disorganization, however these are defined. Both 
might be symptoms of the same background factors. To be sure, we 
can easily avoid the mistake of ascertaining a causal relationship 

*See Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New York, 1940), esp. chap. ix: 
“The Search for Causes.” 


? Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (New York, 1939), pp. 92-93, 
quoting a study by T. W. Kilmer. 
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wherever we restrict ourselves to the statement of numerical regu- 
larities. The statement of these regularities is not an end in itself, 
however, but supposedly a means for prediction and control. How, 
then, do we eliminate the dangerous consequences of fighting crime 
by attacking its symptoms? 

_ Lack of insight into the process of crime causation has been felt 
particularly in regard to diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of indi- 
vidual cases. Actuarial probabilities can be established for “‘popu- 
lations” only, not for individuals. Research in crime risks, then, 
might be of value in the process of vaguely locating crime within 
the ramifications of our society. It might become possible to empha- 
size the undesirability of slum conditions, to point out the well- 
known risks of social disorganization in the immigrant community, 
etc. Actually, our information pertains only to the “where,’’ not to 
the ‘‘why,” of crime. The customary statistical approach fails when 
it comes to the practical problem of predicting the behavior of the 
individual. 

In the face of urgent practical needs in modern penology, attempts 
are continuously made to fill this gap. In the prediction of success 
and failure in parole and probation, the procedure advanced from 
the statement of “crime risks’ connected with isolated factors to the 
consideration of summations of such factors. The assumption seems 
to be that all these factors containing risk elements in regard to crime 
can be co-ordinated and looked upon as particles of a single denomi- 
nator, amore or less indefinite social force breaking down the morals 
of the law-abiding citizen. If the “‘factors’’ assembled in the indi- 
vidual case establish sufficient weight in the direction of criminal 
behavior, the policy of the parole board will be guided by the antic- 
ipation of failure. Thus, the number of mistakes in the treatment 
of individual cases can be diminished. Still, it seems that the instru- 
ment of research in crime causation might furthermore be sharpened 
to meet the practical needs. The attention of the sociological inves- 
tigator might be focused upon configurations of interrelated factors 
rather than the summation of unrelated factors. The co-operation 
and interaction of all factors contained in the configuration is as- 


3See article and references by Elio D. Monachesi, ‘An Evaluation of Recent 
Major Efforts at Prediction,” American Sociological Review, Vol. VI, No. 4 (1941). 
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sumed to be significant in the process of crime causation. The hy- 
pothesis should be specific as to the ‘‘why”’ and “how” of the process 
of crime causation. It is not enough to say that broken homes plus 
adverse personality traits plus occupational maladjustment add up 
to an overwhelming crime risk. We want to know how the broken 
home influences the personality of the child and how the occupa- 
tional maladjustment is related to past experiences. Research will 
be more pertinent if we gain insight into the way in which certain 
conditions, in regard to the family situation, in regard to occupa- 
tional and generally social adjustment, and, finally, in regard to per- 
sistent personality traits, reinforce one another or otherwise co-op- 
erate in the psychological process of crime causation. 

One might reflect here that research starting with configurations 
rather than with isolated factors does not at all imply a change in 
methods—a deviation from customarily recommended procedures 
of measurement. If we should find higher degrees of probabilities or 
crime risks with respect to configurations, so much the better. The 
aspect of “truth’’ is still imbedded in the discovery and the numeri- 
cal statement of regularities as such, not in explanatory devices 
analyzing the kind of interaction of the circumstances at play. 

It may seem futile to argue with reference to this view whether 
we want to attribute the quality “scientific” to quantitative analysis 
only or beyond that also to the process of logical reasoning which 
leads up to the statement of the hypothesis to be proved were it not 
for certain practical consequences in the field of sociological research. 
The general tendency, today, suggests restrictions that are likely to 
endanger the necessary contact and co-operation between social 
theory and social research. If research is unguided by a coherent and 
continuously expanding framework of hypotheses, it is likely to dis- 
integrate into detailed studies which by accident only strike upon 
a problem of relevance to the development of social theory. Science 
is often said to begin where the solid rock of an “‘operational defini- 
tion” enables the scholar to apply his technique. The process, how- 
ever, by which one specific operational definition is chosen out of 
many possible ones, and the argument which establishes the socio- 
logical relevance of this definition, are left in the dim twilight of what 
is held to be mere “speculation.” 
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The task of science in our field is often defined in such a manner 
as to leave the discovery of “regularities” in the field of social phe- 
nomena to a procedure of more or less wasteful “trial and error.”’ 
Even such an irrational entity as the intuition of the scholar might 
be called upon to explain the avoidance of insignificant statistical 
correlations. There is nothing in the methodological considerations 
of quantitative analysis to hinder the criminologist from correlating 
such factors as eye color and crime, hair color and crime, or blindness 
and crime. The emphasis, of course, has shifted since the writings 
of Lombroso.4 This is assumed, however, to have occurred rather 
on the basis of increased information by a process of gradual elimi- 
nation of disproved hypotheses and not on the basis of a systemati- 
cal search for those circumstances in the constitution and life-history 
of the individual which are significant in the process of crime causa- 
tion. 

It is this search for a “‘significant unit’’ of causation which should 
be made conscious within criminological theory. If a significant 
crime risk is attached to flap ears, why is this so? Because flap ears 
are likely to shape the environment of the person in question. 
What, then, are the specific circumstances in the environment which 
are at play here and how do they cause criminal behavior? The at- 
tention of the research worker might shift from flap ears to other more 
significant units of observation. Thus, it might be possible to co- 
ordinate flap ears with similar abnormalities and to push forward 
systematically to generalizations on a higher level of abstraction. 
Only in this manner will our interest be focused upon the sociologi- 
cal problems involved, such as the ostracism of physical abnormali- 
ties by the primary group. The lineup of attributes, appearing on 
the identification form, will probable lose importance in criminologi- 
cal research and make place for the consideration of various situa- 
tional constellations. 

An example might clarify, better than theoretical discourse, our 
emphasis of the “significant unit”’ in the process of crime causation. 
Research into the causes of the crime of incest in Sweden had for a 
long time stressed the singular occupational distribution of incest 


4Cf. Cesare Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies (Boston, 1911). On pp. 
35-36 it is discovered that crime is more frequent among people with dark hair. 
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criminals (fathers involved in father-daughter incest). It had been 
found that most of them belonged to the group of farm labor, and 
elaborate theoretical discussions tried to explain this relationship by 
referring to the fact that the observation of incest in the process of 
animal breeding might have lessened the otherwise stringent taboo. 
Unfortunately, the incest criminals in the neighboring country of 
Denmark showed a very different background. Most of them be- 
longed to the urban proletariat of Copenhagen. In spite of a high 
degree of correlation, the above-mentioned theory linking up farm 
labor and agricultural experiences and the crime of incest was ob- 
viously wrong. The hypothesis about the process of crime causation, 
in this particular instance, was finally improved when the systematic 
investigation of a considerable number of individual cases revealed 
a characteristic pattern in the life-histories of these criminals.’ The 
investigation arrived at a “social constellation’? which could be as- 
sumed to be active in the process of crime causation (frequent 
changes of jobs, declining occupational career, break in the routine 
of occupational work, minimum of cohesion in family life, psychologi- 
cal incompatibility of married partners, lack of sexual intercourse 
between husband and wife, overcrowded housing conditions, alco- 
holism). The insight into the process of crime causation was now 
transferred to a new level. A hypothetical argument was attached 
to the specific interaction of these so far “‘isolated’’ factors in the 
life-histories of incest criminals. The breakdown of social control 
agencies in connection with the extreme frustration of sexual desire 
was conceived as a new unit of explanation. The road was opened 
now to comparative studies in other countries. Research was no 
longer restricted to random correlations of identification data. It 
was guided by a specific question: Is a similar social constellation 
present and active in this form of crime? The criminologist will not 
stand helpless if the recruitment of criminals takes place in a dif- 
ferent social group. Unskilled industrial labor is the source of a con- 
siderable part of incest criminals in this country. But the problem 
now is merely to find out whether and why the same social constella- 
tion is more prevalent here in an urban environment than in Sweden. 


5 Cf. Svend Riemer, “A Research Note on Incest,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XLV, No. 4 (January, 1940). 
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To be sure, the statistical proof of any hypothesis on crime causa- 
tion will always have to be oriented toward an operational definition 
made up for the immediate purpose. But the operational definition 
is concerned with the observability of attributes and not with the 
mechanism and the effect of their interaction. Nevertheless, there 
exists a close relationship between the operational definition and the 
“significant unit” of social or psychological causation. We talk about 
“test intelligence,” referring to the limitations in the applied tech- 
nique of measurement.® But we are trying continuously to improve 
our technique of measurement in such a manner as to approximate 
clear understanding of intelligence as such, which is supposed to be 
a functional unit in our mental processes. Thus, while the concept 
of test intelligence will undergo an infinite number of changes with 
the improvement of our research techniques, the theoretical concept 
of intelligence may remain the same. 

With the emphasis upon the significant unit of causation in mind, 
we shall have to direct our attention more eagerly to the study of 
the individual case. Configurations of circumstances become con- 
spicuous in their relation to crime only in the comprehensive study 
of individual life-histories. Unfortunately, the statistical and the 
case-study approach, the so-called quantitative and qualitative or 
extensive and intensive approach, are kept more or less unrelated 
to each other. Case studies are used mainly as illustrations.’ Sta- 
tistics refer to “populations” only. Consequently, the case studies 
are represented on a merely descriptive basis. They contain a wealth 
of concrete but unorganized material. Statistical research, on the 
other hand, is attached preferably to easily accessible identification 
data without systematic consideration of their relevance in the proc- 
ess of social causation. In both cases, research loses out on purpose. 
Problem and material are not selected with the intention of develop- 
ing a coherent system of hypotheses. 


Il. THE “IDEAL TYPE’’ IN CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


A change in perspective might be brought about by the applica- 
tion to empirical research of a tool which so far has been used mainly 


° Cf. William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (New York, 1940), p. go. 
7 The value of case studies in the investigation of “behavior sequences” or “be- 


havior systems” of crime has been stressed in recent textbook editions (see Reckless, 
op. cit., and Sutherland, of. cit.). 
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by scholars interested in historical sociology. Let us consider the 
implications of the ideal type when used as an instrument of em- 
pirical research.*® 

The instrument of the ideal type was applied by Max Weber as 
an essentially theoretical concept. It represents the crystallization 
of potential human behavior.’ A more or less complicated configura- 
tion of reactions is projected into the construct of a fictitious indi- 
vidual. It is proposed that the ideal type will respond to certain 
situations in a certain way. This dictum is established on the basis 
of necessary cause-and-effect relationship. The homo oeconomicus— 
the classical example of an ideal type—implies rational behavior in 
regard to economic decisions.’°® It stands for a principle from which 
the framework of economic theory has been deducted. On the other 
hand, economic theory has seldom felt the need to concern itself 
with the proof that its basic assumption actually coincides with the 
behavior observed in the economic sphere of our society. Individual 
behavior is known to deviate from the established type. What, then, 
is the relationship between the ideal type and observable behavior? 

In the field of historical sociology, the ideal type lent itself very 
well to the development of a network of comprehensive hypotheses. 
So far, the concept has been used in the same manner in this country, 
without any attempt at statistical verification. It has been hinted, in 
some interpretations, that research might arrive at the establishment 
of an ideal type by describing the “average behavior’’ of a select 
group in a given situation. But research was scarcely ever applied. 

’ The application of the ideal type to empirical research has been proposed repeated- 
ly: Talcott Parsons, ‘The Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, May, 1939; 
recently, Howard Becker’s contributions in Contemporary Social Theory (1940) made a 
similar challenge to sociological research. 


Cf. also the systematic discussion of the ideal type in Talcott Parsons, The Structure 
of Social Action (New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 601 ff. 


9 The ideal type, however, is not limited to an analysis of the individual member of a 
social group. Institutions, associations, and other phenomena of social relevance can 
be approached with this theoretical instrument. 


10 Interestingly enough, Mortimer Adler and Jerome Michael based their criticism 
of criminological research upon a comparison with the deductive reasoning of economic 
theory. Unfortunately, their efforts ceased with the setting of the norm. No positive 
suggestions were given to criminological research (Crime, Law, and Social Science 
[New York, 1933]). 
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The ideal type mainly was used in the sphere of unproved theoreti- 
cal speculation, and it was consequently close at hand to use the 
two terms of the “ideal type’’ and the “‘hypothetical average”’ al- 
most simultaneously... Max Weber explicitly expressed himself 
against this simplification. According to his interpretation the ideal 
type represents “‘iibersteigerte Wirklichkeit.’** Certain features are 
exaggerated beyond the pattern of behavior that can be observed 
in everyday life where attention is distracted by influences which 
are of no avail for the theoretical purpose in mind. Reality is ex- 
aggerated, purified if we may say so, in order to isolate the discourse 
of one particular problem at a time. 

The ideal type of the jack-roller is by no means arrived at as the 
average of all people who rob intoxicated individuals after knocking 
them unconscious. The average would give us a picture far too dif- 
fuse to be valuable in the process of crime prediction. As in a carica- 
ture, the characteristic features of the jack-roller are emphasized 
beyond a mere description of actual conditions. The typical em- 
bezzler is not the average embezzler. The typical farmer is not the 
average farmer. The housewife’s typical weekday—to take a some- 
what different example—is not the average day containing a certain 
amount of washing (Monday), a certain amount of general house- 
work (Friday), and a certain amount of the week end’s leisure-time 
activities. The typical weekday would have to be conceived as a 
nonspecific day, eliminating all special activities, with emphasis upon 
the routine which repeats itself daily."* An element of selection ad- 
mittedly enters into the construct of the ideal type. It is based upon 


*t Cf. the treatment of the closely related concept of the “stereotype” (Richard T. 
LaPiere and Paul R. Farnsworth, Social Psychology [New York, 1936], pp. 197-212). 
Distinction is made, however, between the “‘model average” and the “‘ideal type”’ in 
Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 73. 

"2 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen, 1925), p. to: “‘Je schirfer und eindeutiger 
konstruiert die Idealtypen sind: je weltfremder sie also, in diesem Sinne, sind, desto 
besser leisten sie ihren Dienst, terminologisch und klassifikatorisch sowohl wie heuris- 
tisch”; also, ““Dass die Soziologie ausserdem nach Gelegenheit auch den Durch- 
schnitts-Typus von der Art der empirisch-statistischen Typen verwendet... . ver- 
steht sich von selbst.” 

*3 In regard to the importance of this distinction for empirical research cf. Svend 
Riemer, “Family Life as the Basis for Home Planning” in Housing for Health (Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1941), p. 125 
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an evaluation of the relative significance of all circumstances in- 
volved." 

Thus, the ideal type is definitely not designed as a systematic 
description of actual behavior. It is a guide to the understanding of 
one aspect of this behavior only. The introspective emphasis of Max 
Weber’s sociology cannot be neglected without distorting the funda- 
mental purpose of this concept. Thus, at a first glance, it seems im- 
possible to overcome the discrepancy between the construct of the 
ideal type and empirical research. 

At the same time there seems to be room in the study of crime 
causation for the very kind of theoretical guidance that is furnished 
by the ideal type. In spite of the current tendency toward the es- 
tablishment of crime risks, the criminological literature in this coun- 
try and abroad abounds in descriptions of various types of criminals: 
the professional thief, the sexual criminal, the jack-roller, the card- 
sharp, etc. The need for descriptive accounts of “behavior systems” 
or “behavior sequences” of crime has been stressed in recent publi- 
cations.’*’ The emphasis in studies of this nature is by no means 
limited to the modus operandi. The full purpose is rarely explained, 
although it is obvious enough that criminological studies are never 
undertaken as an end in themselves for the sake of contemplation 
only. An exploration of the environment is usually intended and also 
an account of the life-history and the nexus of wishes and frustrations 
that leads up to the specific kind of criminal behavior. The interest 
in the investigation is practical. It aims at measures of counteract- 
ing criminal behavior. Although appreciated as a necessary supple- 
ment to the investigation of crime risks, the methodological basis of 
reasoning in this field of research is customarily left in the dark.® 

"4 The definition of a problem in itself always constitutes a selective principle which 
social research will never be able to avoid. The ideal type makes us conscious of this 


relationship, which Max Weber and his contemporaries discussed as the problem of 
evaluation (Wertbeziehung). 

ts See n. 7. 

16 Cf., however, ‘‘Notes on the Logic of Generalisation in Family Case Studies,” 
in Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Research Memorandum on the Family in 
the Depression (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). This valuable 
contribution does not, of course, exhaust the methodological problems involved in the 
case-study method. It limits, again, the discussion to the problem of measurement 
and verification. The prestatistical reasoning we are interested in is referred to vaguely 
as “other knowledge” or “inferences of artistic character.” 
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An attempt to clarify the methodological background involved 
would have to make use of the three concepts of the “hypothetical 
average,” the “ideal type,” and the “operational definition,” each 
one of them held clearly apart. 

Unfortunately, the case-study method has seldom been applied 
systematically to the field of criminological research. The social 
work tradition has tended to limit its scope to the individual case. 
Most often the interest in the study is based on vague assumptions 
that the individual case in question be representative for the general 
“type.”"? No verification is attempted. An improvement in the va- 
lidity of case-study investigations might be expected if adequate 
sampling methods were used and the research applied to a sufficient 
number of criminals of a particular kind. The intention, then, would 
be to discover those environmental and hereditary circumstances 
which reappear in the life-histories of this particular group of crimi- 
nals. Statistical control would make it possible to establish the ca- 
reer of the embezzler, the professional thief, the confidence man, etc., 
in terms of an average configuration. 

The “hypothetical average,” however, implies a merely mechani- 
cal integration of a large number of life-histories. This procedure 
does not necessarily lead to insight into the process of crime causa- 
tion. The cases have been selected because they all contain one 
symptom: a specific crime. But the criminal act, in terms of a legal 
definition, might not be specifically related to a particular configura- 
tion of environmental and hereditary circumstances. The criminal, 
legally defined, might not coincide with a sociogenetic type. In order 
to arrive at conclusions about the process of social causation, it 
might be necessary to establish subgroups and different environmen- 
tal constellations leading up to the same crime. “‘Embezzlement,’’"® 
for example, is a legal term which is related to a considerable variety 
of sociogenetic types. Other crimes might have to be considered as 
symptoms, besides others, of a general process of social deterioration. 
It might be difficult to isolate the process of crime causation as such. 
There simply is no mechanical procedure which allows for a consid- 


'7 Cf. the life-histories edited by Clifford Shaw. 


‘8 Cf. Svend Riemer, “Embezzlement on a Pathological Basis,”’ Journal for Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 1941. 
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eration of these various possibilities of social causation. Already the 
collection of primary information on case material is selective and 
guided by assumptions as to the sociological relevance of various 
items in the life-history. To arrive at a configuration of relevant 
circumstances in the explanation of crime causation, more is re- 
quired than the reference to statistical enumeration as such. The 
establishment of ‘‘averages’”’ does not yield more than a first crude 
approximation of theoretical insight. 

Investigations that are concerned with the establishment of crimi- 
nal types undoubtedly intend to predict ensuing behavior from an 
analysis of the life-history and the physical endowments of the indi- 
vidual. They are on the lookout for a configuration of circumstances 
that can be assumed to be a sufficient cause for the crime in question. 
To be sure, statistical research will reduce our theoretical statements 
to the level of numerically defined probabilities. But the theoretical 
assumption is given in terms of sufficient causes. It is assumed that 
the constellation of circumstances contained in the definition of the 
ideal type will necessarily lead to criminal behavior. The ideal type 
is a concept that pertains to the theoretical level of discussion. It is 
a construct for the purpose of guiding theoretical speculations and 
statistical control toward the end of more significant prediction 
units. 

Needless to say, when applied to individual cases, the ideal type 
will be approximated only. Nevertheless, it might serve as a more 
practical measuring rod in the field of actual social work than an 
aggregation of probabilities attached to different isolated attributes 
of the individual in question. The agency of parole or probation or 
the social worker would not be faced with the task of summing up 
attributes that count against the rehabilitation of the criminal. They 
would have to fit the individual case with closest approximation into 
a framework of ideal types that has been developed by criminologi- 
cal theory. Once we feel justified in assuming that a lawful relation- 
ship exists, we need not be perturbed because the law does not repre- 
sent itself without disarrangement in the individual case. To be 
sure, the stone which rolls more or less unpredictably over the 
mountainside does not invalidate the law of gravity. On the other 
hand, the functional relationship that is expressed in the law of 
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gravity can never be established by measurements of the average 
speed of a random sample of rolling stones, resulting in the final 
“truth” of carefully limited probabilities. Because of an infinite mul- 
titude of distorting influences, the theoretical assertions are always 
transcendent to “‘realistic’’ conditions." 

The question remains: Do we need a criminological theory? Un- 
doubtedly, for without theory we would have to rely on common 
sense and vague intuition for the guidance of research. We need 
theory for the sake of economy in research. The necessity of a selec- 
tion of relevant data in the collection of the primary material has 
been pointed out already. We assume that a given selection of data 
in the life-history of the criminal is significantly related to crime in 
terms of cause and effect. The coexistence of such circumstances 
alone—as established in terms of a hypothetical average—might be 
misleading. These findings as such would never allow for generaliza- 
tions beyond the field of observation. Accidental circumstances 
without causal relevance might be played into the foreground by 
certain limitations of the research material. Furthermore, in the es- 
tablishment of a significant configuration there is a premium upon 
keeping the number of relevant circumstances, which in their inter- 
action can be considered as a-sufficient cause, down to a minimum. 
The theoretical instrument of the ideal type should prove useful in 
this process of prestatistical reasoning. 

In the establishment of the ideal type it is unwarranted to refrain 
from any kind of experience or insight that might be useful—be it 
introspection, sympathetic understanding, or whatever. Inasmuch 
as the intraction between different circumstances in the life-history 
demands our attention as much as these “isolated” factors them- 
selves, psychological insight is required, co-ordinating at this point 
the two borderline sciences of psychology and sociology. The va- 
lidity of any particular ideal type is by no means based upon these 
“theoretical speculations.”’ It is doubtful whether we should even 
attempt to prove that an ideal type be right or wrong. Statistical 
control, however, enables us to indicate whether an ideal type care- 

"9 This relationship is discussed in Kurt Lewin’s essay on “The Conflict between 


Aristotelian and Galilean Modes of Thought in Contemporary Psychology” in A Dy- 
namic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935). 
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fully defined, might be looked upon as a useful instrument in the 
prediction of behavior. An ideal type might become obsolete if the- 
ory and research advance to another type of higher significance, 
ie., an ideal type that is more general in its applications and closer 
to the understanding of the individual case and, consequently, more 
useful. 

The prediction value of an ideal type can be tested. However, the 
statistical manipulations can never be attached to the theoretical 
construct of the ideal type as such. The interaction that is assumed 
to exist between the elements of the configuration is an integral part 
of the definition of the ideal type. For statistical research it might 
prove impractical or even impossible to base the classification of 
populations upon such a definition. For that reason a definition has 
to be chosen that is strictly verifiable. Into such an operational defi- 
nition a minimum of factors enter which can be looked upon as 
symptomatic for the theoretical unit of the ideal type. To be sure, 
the relationship between the ideal type and the operational defini- 
tion is based upon assumptions as to the symptomatic value of these 
factors that enter into the statistical routine work. Objectivity in 
the sense of observable regularities can be established in relation to 
the operational definition only. The relevance of the operational 
definition to criminological or sociological theory exists only because 
of its relationship to the ideal type or other assumptions on a similar 
level of theoretical abstraction. 

It seems that the evaluation of case-history material as well as 
statistical research in the field of crime causation might benefit by 
the conscious development of a theoretical frame of reference. The 
ideal type might serve as a useful guide to research if the logical 
limitations of this concept, mainly due to its theoretical character, 
are kept in mind; if organized theoretical speculations are not taken 
for the final 
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The problem was the incidence of urban characteristics in the life-experience of 
property offenders and nonoffenders from areas of varying degrees of urbanization. 
Rural offenders were found to have had greater mobility than nonoffenders, their atti- 
tudes toward others tended to be impersonal, and they were not generally incorporated 
into the community where the offense occurred. Networks of criminal relationships 
were found to vary directly with the amount of urbanization of the areas from which 
offenders came. Delinquent gangs were not an important factor in the lives of farm 
offenders but were more so among village offenders. Offenders from areas of slight 
and moderate urbanization, in contrast to city offenders, were not definite criminal 
social types. Rural offenders were legal criminals but not criminals in a sociological 
sense. Farm offenders did not conceive of their acts as crimes or of themselves as crimi- 
nals. Among village offenders there was less of the fortuitous element in the criminal 
act and more of a realization that they were committing an act against society. Definite 
organized criminal behavior was the outstanding characteristic of the offenders from 
the cities. As long as there exists a predominant measure of personal relationship and 
informal social control in the farm and village areas, it will be impossible for a separate 
criminal culture to exist. Without the presence of criminal social types, the volume of 
crime committed by rural residents will continue to be small as compared with that of 
more urban areas. 


Several writers have recognized that there are quantitative differences 
in the incidence of crime in areas of varying degrees of urbanization." 
Scientific explanations for this variation, however, have been largely of 
an a priori nature, since there has been little empiric research on the fac- 
tors operating in the violation of legal norms in different types of societies. 
Durkheim was one of the first writers to state clearly that urbanization 
inevitably results in a greater amount of crime; and such a position has, 
in part, been validated by later research which, however, has usually been 
restricted to one extreme of the continuum of urbanization, namely, the 
great metropolitan areas. While these studies shed much light on the re- 


* These have included Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1940), pp. 81-88; Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(3d ed.; New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939), pp. 44-45, 135-38; Louis Wirth and 
Marshall B. Clinard, “Public Safety,”” Urban Government: Volume I of the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Urbanism Committee to the National Resources Committee (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1939), pp. 247-303; Hans H. Burchardt, “Krimi- 
nalitit in Stadt und Land,” Abhandlungen des kriminalistischen Instituts an der Uni- 
versitdt Berlin, Vol. IV, No. 1 (4th ser., 1936); and P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and 
C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931), II, 266-302, 315-20. 
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lation of the phenomenon of urbanization and personal disorganization, 
they have been complicated by the clash of New and Old World stand- 
ards of behavior in our great cities. Explanations for the criminal be- 
havior of persons from rural areas do not necessarily follow from such 
findings, even though often tacitly assumed to do so.? 

_This research study sought explanations for the relation of urbaniza- 
tion’ to property crimes. It suggested, as a general hypothesis, that the 
relative incidence of urban features of life accounts for the differential in 
crime rates of different areas, and it sought to test various hypotheses re- 
lating to the presence of urban characteristics among offenders from areas 
of varying degrees of urbanization._The specific hypotheses tested in- 
volved the incidence of such urban characteristics‘ as mobility, imper- 
sonal relations, differential association, nonparticipation in community 
organizations, organized criminal culture, and a criminal social type in 
the life-experience of offenders from areas of varying degrees of urbaniza- 
tion.s 

In order to test these various hypotheses, secondary sources were uti- 
lized, and an intensive study was made of a group of offenders resident 
in the Iowa Men’s Reformatory. The interest was not in Iowa as such, 
but rather in a selection of offenders who were from a uniform cultural 

2 For example, gang behavior as a definite precursor to crime is not necessarily uni- 


versally true because it is found to be generally so in cities; to be universal such be- 
havior must be found among less urbanized societies as well. 


3 “Urbanization,” as used in this study, refers to a way of life, a mode of living, as 
Wirth has referred to it, and not merely a certain aggregation of people. Wirth has 
pointed out that the primary characteristics of urbanism are size, density, hetero- 
geneity, and impersonality (Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV [1938], 1-24; also “The Urban Society and Civilization,” 
ibid., XLV [1940], 743-55). Since the term “urbanization” as used here is not limited 
to cities, it is occasionally possible that a group of socially disorganized nomadic or 
frontier people, not living in cities, may exhibit a high degree of development of the 
characteristic features of urbanization. When incorporated into the comparatively 
“permanent” life of a city, it is possible for them to become less urbanized in the. sense 
used here and incidence of crimes against property to decline. 

4 “Urbanization” has been used with a similar meaning by Redfield: “The book will 
present materials in support of this proposition and in support of the conclusion that the 
disorganization, individualization, and secularization have not simply been conveyed 
by example from the city but are, in ways to be investigated, causally interrelated with 
mobility and heterogeneity and with one another” (Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941], p. xv). 

s For a more extensive presentation of this paper see Marshall B. Clinard, “The 
Process of Urbanization and Criminal Behavior: A Study of Culture Conflict” (un- 
published Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago Libraries, 1941). 
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area, which meant that the relationship between urbanization and crime 
could be more adequately controlled. 

In addition to secondary sources, primary research data were obtained 
by means of 200 detailed questionnaires and 116 life-histories. Rapport 
was established with each offender during several private interviews. Be- 
cause of the care with which relations were established and maintained, 
as well as for various other reasons, it is felt that the data obtained were 
reliable. In the statistical analyses extensive use was made of chi-square 
tests, the coefficient of contingency 7,° and percentage distributions (see 
Tables 1 and 2). 

The 200 offenders in this study were assumed to be a representative 
sample of a larger group of 378’ men between seventeen and twenty-nine 
years of age, inclusive, who were white, had been born in Iowa, and had 
been sentenced to the reformatory between July 1, 1938, and September 1, 
1940, for a property offense.’ In general, the group in this study was 
found to be of native-born parentage and with some high-school educa- 
tion. These 200 offenders were classified into three categories of urbaniza- 
tion, 60 from areas of slight urbanization (farm), 52 from moderately ur- 
banized areas (village), and 88 from areas of extensive urbanization 


* The coefficient of contingency 7, formulated by Tschuprow, allows one readily to 
compare tables with different systems of classification, whereas the interpretation of 
Pearson’s coefficient of contingency varies with the degrees of freedom and, therefore, 
is not strictly comparable (for a discussion of T see G. Udny Yule and H. G. Kendall, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics [11th ed.; London: Charles Griffin & Co., 
Ltd., 1937], pp. 69-71). 

7 Of the total of 378 cases, the sentences of 21 offenders had ended, 24 had been 
paroled, 7 were on work farms, and 1 had escaped. Each of the remaining 325 offenders 
was interviewed over a period of several months and asked to co-operate voluntarily 
in the study, Two hundred and fifteen agreed to co-operate; and of them, 200 returned 
complete and usable questionnaires, or approximately two-thirds the total number inter- 
viewed. 

*A “crime” should not be regarded as a single entity denoting a uniform type of 
behavior, because personal and property types of crime are generally distinct in their 
nature. Although criminals are frequently studied without regard to the types of of- 
fenses for which they were committed (see, e.g., Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers |New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930]), criminal research would 
be more effective if it considered separately homogeneous groups of offenders, such as 
those against property. The influence of functional changes in a society is reflected 
far less in personal crimes than in property offenses which involve the acquisition of 
things and not necessarily any personal or fortuitous situation. Crimes against property 
constitute by far the greater proportion of crimes committed in modern society, not- 
withstanding the greater publicity attendant upon personal crimes. No hypotheses are 
advanced in this paper for any necessary connection between personal crimes and ur- 
banization. 
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(city). These categories designated, respectively, open country and places 
of less than 50 population, places of from 50 to 4,999 population, and, 


TABLE 1 


TABLE OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS ON 14 FACTORS FOR FARM OFFENDERS AND A 
FARM CONTROL GROUP AND ALSO FOR VILLAGE OFFENDERS 
AND A VILLAGE CONTROL GROUP 


| | FARM VILLAGE 
CLassi- | 
FICA- | De- Approxi- Approxi- 
TION GREES mate mate 
BER FAcTor (Cot- OF Proba- Proba- 
UMNS | FREE- Chi bility Chi bility 
AND DOM Square Signifi- Square Signifi- 
Rows) cance* cance* 
(Per (Per 
| Cent) Cent) 
1....| Number of communities} 24 3 | 23.5656} — 1] 6.9328|+ 7 
2....| Average number years 
in a community..... 2X4 3 19.6776 — 1] 10.0352} — 1 
3....| Longest residence in a 
community......... 2X5 4 13.0788 | + 1 4.5248 | + 40 
4....| Proportion life in home 
2X4 3 19.1484 — 1 | 16.9568 | — 1 
5....| Number states visited..| 23 2 5 -4330 +7] 3.7335 | + 15 
6....| Years family resided in 
their community... .| 2X4 3 2.7674 | +40 1.1227 | + 75 
7....| Family-residence stabil- 
2X2 I 1.0070 | +35 | 0.9546 | + 35 
8....| Number of organizations} 2X3 2 20.8008 — 25.2224| — 1 
g....| Average number of years 
in an organization...| 2X5 4 4.5318 | +35 | 10.0036| + 4 
1o....| Number organizations 
2X2 I 11.7640 — 22.2156| — 1 
11....| Member group of boys 
who stole........... 2X2 I 0.0856 | +75 | ©.0000 | +100 
12....| Member group of boys 
committed serious 
Ree 2X2 I 2.2011 +15 2.6775 | + 11 
13....; Age first belonged to de- 
linquent group...... 2X2 I 2.8160 | +9] 0.6222 | + 45 
14....| Association with boys 
with criminal record.| 2X2 I 17.8568 — 1] 21.2609| — 1 


* These are approximations from Fisher’s table of chi square (Table III). Significant probability is 5 
or less (R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers |sth ed.; Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1934)). 


finally, those over 5,000 population. These divisions were assumed to 
represent ways of life, the most personal intimate relationships being 
characteristic of the farm. Each offender was classified according to his 
major type of residence during the period from six until twenty-one 


TABLE 2* 

TABLE OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS AND COEFFICIENTS OF T ON 25 
FACTORS FOR 200 OFFENDERS FROM AREAS OF VARYING 

DEGREES OF URBANIZATION 
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Factor 


first offense from residence| 


Distance last offense from residence| 
Number of organizations 
Average years in organizations 


| Member group of boys who stole 


Member group of boys who com- 
mitted serious thefts 
Age first belonged delinquent group 


| 
} | 


Number associates, first property| 
arrest. 

Number associates, first property| 
arrest, excluding single arrests. 

Number associates, last property 
arrest, excluding single arrests. . 

Associate’s age, first property ar-| 
rest. 


Associate’s ; delinquent ‘record, first 
property arrest 

Associate’s delinquent record, last 
property arrest, excluding single 
arrests..... 

Association with boys having crimi- 

Number family ‘members arrested 

Age first arrest (all) 

Age first property arrest. . 

Age first conviction (all) 

Age first property conviction. 

Age first commitment (all) 


| Age first property commitment. . . 
| Age at reformatory entrance...... 


Total previous arrests......... 
Number property arrests. ..... 
Number of incarcerations. . . 


less (Fisher, op. cit.). 
t For a discussion of the coefficient of contingency T see G. Udny Yule and H. G. Kendall, An Introduc- 


tion to the Theory of Statistics (11th ed 


| Classi-| 
| fication} 
(Col- | 
lumns | 
and | dion 
Rows) 
3X5 8 
3X5 8 
13X3| 4 
13X3] 4 
| 3X2 | 2 
| 3X2 2 
3X4 | 6 
| 3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X2 2 
3X2 2 
3X2 2 
3X2 2 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X3 4 
3X5 8 
3X5 8 
3X5 8 
3X4 6 


Chi 


Square 


2 
5 
27 
26 
22. 
20 
21. 
20. 
13 


Approxi- 


mate 
Proba- 
ability 
Signifi- 
cancet 
(Per 
Cent) 


+ + + + 


+98 


Tt 


; London: Charles Griffin & Co., 


Ltd., 


1937), PP. 69-71. 


* Slight urbanization (farm); moderate urbanization (village); and extensive urbanization (city). 


t These are approximations from Fisher’s table of chi square (Table III). Significant probability is 5 or 
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| | 
| | 
No. | — | — | = 
| | 
| 
| 
22.9040 — I | 20 
| 21.4608 Bra. | .24 
| 17.7407 — 1] .19 
14.0595 | — 1] .23 
| | 10.8924 } 30 
| 27.4209 | — 1 .13 
i | 
| 11.5479 | 3} 
| | | 
| | 8.7175 7 | .19 
10. | 
| 8.6632 | 
Il 
| 1.3524 | 5 II 
12 } 
| | 2.0254 | +40} 
13 | 
| | | 
| 0.0312 | 02 
ae | | 
| 702 +2 08 
511 | .12 
6oo | — .26 
2B... 800 | .24 
| | 200 | 
az... 200 | — 23 
22. 200 | — .20 
| | 304) — .20 
ooo | .19 
| 800 | + .16 
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years of age instead of by the last residence, as has been frequently done 
in other studies. 

’ Although the degree of urbanization actually operated as a control 
factor, an additional control of farm and village nonoffenders was added. 
The control group consisted of 98 University of Iowa undergraduate stu- 
dents from areas of slight and moderate urbanization and to farm high- 
school graduates, all selected as comparable to the offenders in sex, race, 
age, nativity, and economic status. While no group of persons could ever 
be perfectly matched, it is felt that this group afforded a fair degree of 
control in connection with the hypotheses studied. 


MOBILITY 


‘ The rural offenders were found to have had extensive contacts outside 
of their home communities, and their mobility,® as measured by changes 
in locality and frequency of outside contacts, was greater than that of the 
nonoffenders. The farm and village offenders had a significantly’® larger 
number of residences, had shorter average residences in one community, 
and had spent a smaller proportion of their lives in the communities they 
called their “home towns.” The rural offenders seemed to develop a con- 
ception of themselves as not attached to a community and a conception 
of others that was impersonal. The parents of these farm and village of- 
fenders, however, exhibited a number of stable characteristics, indicating 
that their offspring were participating in a different type of social world, 
a more mobile society, than the one in which the parents interacted. 

y The offenders from areas of slight and moderate urbanization con- 
sidered themselves mobile persons. This conception of themselves is of 
paramount importance in explaining their behavior in a world in which 
mobility is becoming general. Mobility, facilitated by the auto, gave the 
rural offenders participation in a larger impersonal world and, in a sense, 
emancipated them from their home communities and made them dissatis- 
fied with these. The more important contacts of the rural offenders were 
largely in the area outside their home communities; their attitudes to- 
ward other persons tended to be impersonal. 

_Among the rural offenders the place where the crime occurred was gen- 
erally not the same as the residence of the offender. The crime frequently 


9 The concept of mobility is used here in the same sense as given by Elliott and 
Merrill: ‘‘Mobility may be generally defined as spatial change which involves new 
mental contacts” (Social Disorganization |New York: Harper & Bros., 1934], p. 201). 

"© Where differences, as measured by the chi-square test, were so great that they 
could have occurred by chance five or less times in a hundred, they are here referred to 
as statistically significant (see Tables 1 and 2 for actual figures). 
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was committed in another community in order (1) to avoid detection by 
those who, because of personal contacts, knew the offender; (2) to secure 
opportunity for the crime; or (3) in order not to commit an offense against 
someone whom the offender knew. In the everyday life of those living in 
the city the opportunity is present for an impersonal relationship in com- 
mitting a crime, whereas in farm and village communities it must be 
sought. 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

The rural offenders did not participate so frequently in community or- 
ganizations and groups as did rural nonoffenders. Thus the impersonality 
in the lives of the farm and village offenders seemed to be not only a re- 
flection of mobility but seemed to be due also to a lack of general participa- 
tion in community organizations. A large percentage of offenders from 
areas of both limited and moderate urbanization—36.7 and 21.2 per cent, 
respectively—were found to have participated in no community organiza- 
tions. Both farm and village offenders participated in significantly fewer 
organizations than did nonoffenders; the farm offenders’ average number 
of years’ participation was significantly smaller; and there was signifi- 
cantly less group leadership. \This seemed to indicate the presence of ur- 
ban phenomena in the life-careers of the rural offenders. 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION 


Networks of criminal relationships were found to vary directly with 
the amount of urbanization of the areas from which the offenders came. 
In rural areas, as compared with the interstitial areas of a more urban 
culture, there was a comparative absence of continuity in the criminal 
culture. The contacts of rural offenders with criminal norms had been 
either entirely absent or of an occasional or fortuitous nature.~Lhe simple 
techniques of many crimes, such as forgery, committed by rural offenders 
suggested that prior association with differential criminal norms was not 
always necessary. Delinquent gangs, where present among farm and vil- 
lage offenders, were of a loosely organized character in comparison with 
city gangs. 

Shaw and Thrasher™ have emphasized the general importance of the 
relation of gangs to criminal behavior. In this study, however, delinquent 
gangs did not appear to be an important factor in the lives of farm of- 
fenders, although they were of some importance among village offenders. 

™ Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack-Roller (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
The Natural History of a Delinquent Career (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931), Brothers in Crime (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938); and Frederick 
M. Thrasher, The Gang (2d ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936). 


= 
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/ Among city offenders gangs played a very important role. There appeared 
to be a definite relationship between the degree of urbanization and the 
extent of differential association with criminal norms.“ Moreover, the age 
at which differential association took place decreased with an increase in 
the degree of urbanization. This fact is of great importance in explaining 
the differences in the incidence of crime in rural and urban areas, for the 
volume and duration of differential association seem closely associated 
with the development of a criminal social type. 

There was a comparative absence of discussions of gangs or of crime in 
general in the life-histories of the farm offenders—a fact not true of the 
city offenders. In addition, no significant differences were found in re- 
gard to the incidence of boys’ gangs in the life-experiences of farm and 
village offenders and nonoffenders. This seemed to indicate that identi- 
fication with a group of boys who stole was as important as contact with 
the differential association. 

There was a significant difference between the three groups in the num- 
ber of partners which the offenders had in their first property arrest. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the farm, one-half of the village, and one-third 
of the city offenders had no partner. Where the offender had a previous 
arrest, no significant difference was found between these groups in the 
number of partners in the last offense. A comparison of the partners’ ar- 
rest records showed no significant difference either on the first or on the 
last property arrest. Similarly, there was no significant difference among 
the offenders with respect to association, prior to the first property of- 
fense, with anyone who had been arrested or had served time. As in the 
case of the other above factors, however, this lack of significance may have 
been due to the size of the sample. Nevertheless, certain percentage com- 
parisons stood out, for almost half of those from areas of slight urbaniza- 
tion had not had differential contacts of this nature, as compared with 
slightly over one-third of the village offenders and less than one-third of 
the city offenders. There was, moreover, a very significant difference in 
comparing the offenders with the farm and village control groups:-Some 
85 per cent of the farm and village control groups had never known any- 
one with a delinquent record, while approximately one-half of the of- 
fenders from these same areas had had some contact of this type. 

The life-histories indicated that the effects of gossip and other informal 
controls on the offenders may be a probable explanation for the slight 
continuity of crime in rural areas..There was a continuous observation 
of the rural offenders by farmers and villagers, and there were attempts 
to restrict contacts of others with these deviants. This informal social 
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control tended to destroy the continuity of criminal culture in rural areas. 
It is difficult for crime to flourish without impersonal disorganized areas 
such as are found in areas of extensive urbanization. 


CRIMINAL SOCIAL TYPE 


In the heterogeneity of the urban community the existence of a crimi- 
nal culture was found to produce a criminal social type,” characterized 
by criminal techniques, criminal argot, and a definite progressive criminal 
life-history. Offenders from areas of slight or moderate urbanization, in 
contrast to city offenders, were not definite criminal social types. The 
rural offenders did not conceive of themselves as criminals; the more ur- 
banized offenders did. 

At the time of their first property arrests, offenders from areas of slight 
and moderate urbanization were considerably older than offenders from 
areas of extensive urbanization. Over go per cent of the farm offenders 
were first arrested after they were seventeen years of age, while 40 per 
cent of the city boys were arrested before this age. This late entrance into 
delinquent behavior appears, in part, to be a product of differential as- 
sociation, which varies with different degrees of urbanization. A similar 
situation was true for the age at the first property conviction or commit- 
ment, although this fact might possibly have been related to differences 
in the judicial process in less urbanized areas. There was a decided dif- 
ference in the number of total previous arrests as well as property arrests. 
In fact, more than twice as many of the farm and village offenders had 
never been arrested for property offenses prior to their present offenses, 
as had the city offenders. Data on the number of previous incarcerations 
revealed a similar conclusion. It is quite likely that the incarcerations of 
urban offenders, particularly at an early age, had important consequences 
in the development of criminal attitudes. 

._/Crimes having complex techniques were found to be correlated with 
the incidence of urbanization. The seriousness of the predatory crimes 
which the offenders committed increased with the extent of urbanization. 
Such serious predatory crimes as robbery were seldom perpetrated by the 
rural offenders, indicating a lack of full development in criminal tech- 
niques. Thus, the crimes in which those from areas of slight urbanization 
engaged, in both their first and their last offenses, were of a comparatively 
simple nature, such as larceny and forgery. Particularly because the lat- 

‘2 This term is used here in the sense of Burgess’ definition: ‘“The term ‘Social Type’ 
does not refer to the mechanism of personality reactions but to attitudes, values, and 
philosophy of life derived from copies presented by society. The role which a person 


assumes and to which he is assigned by society creates the social type” (Ernest W. 
Burgess in the “Discussion” of Shaw, The Jack-Roller, p. 193). 
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ter type of crime is simple in technique, it appears generally unnecessary 
to assume prior differential association with this type of crime. Offenders 
from areas of moderate and extensive urbanization had a larger percentage 
of burglary and robbery cases, the figures for robbery increasing among 
the city boys as they continued to engage in criminality. Similarly, more 
progression in the types of crimes was found with the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the areas from which the offenders came. The use of criminal argot 
was characteristic of the life-histories of city offenders. As compared with 
those from areas of slight and moderate urbanization, offenders from the 
cities had had extensive contacts with other deviant social types, such as 
prostitutes, ‘“‘pimps,’’ racketeers, and “‘fences.’’ This indicated the crimi- 
nal division of labor, as well as the general social disorganization permeat- 
ing areas of extensive urbanization. 

A characteristic of the rural offenders was that they did not regard 
their actions as crimes or themselves as criminals. It is obvious that this 
is very significant in accounting for the differences in crime rates between 
areas of varying degrees of urbanization. The life-histories seemed to sub- 
stantiate a hypothesis that this noncriminal conception of self is an out- 
growth of a limited process of urbanization. To develop a criminal social 
type there must be in existence some organized criminal culture which is 
at least tolerated in the area and through which deviant norms are trans- 
mitted. Criminal techniques, argot, and progressive association with 
others having criminal associations are necessary for a criminal career; 
and without their presence an offender may commit a crime in the legal 
sense without being a criminal in a sociological sense." Whe division of 
labor and heterogeneity of standards of an urban world make possible the 
existence of a criminal culture independent of the traditional culture. 
Where there exist the opposite characteristics of urbanization, such as 
general homogeneity of culture and more general personal behavior, it is 
difficult to identify one’s self with a criminal world. Rural offenders are 
not criminal social types, owing to the fact that in areas of limited urbani- 
zation there have been few opportunities to become identified with a sep- 
arate criminal culture. 

Among village offenders, in comparison with farm offenders, there was 
less of the fortuitous element in the criminal act, more extensive criminal 


"3 The term “criminal” today largely refers to a legal criminal who may or may not 
be a sociological criminal. Life-histories, in particular, suggest that rural offenders are 
not criminals in a sociological sense. They are deviants, certainly and have aspects, 
of more urban types of personality. Rural offenders may violate the law without being 
sociological criminals, and, conversely, some urban persons may be criminal social 
types without ever being charged with a violation of law. 
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differential association, and more of a realization of committing an act 
against society. In comparison with city boys, however, there was still 
a marked difference. In fact, the difference was so distinct that one could 
not call village offenders definite criminal social types. The reason ap- 
peared to lie in the differences in the nature of the society from which 
they came. Although village offenders had become mobile and impersonal, 
they had continued to maintain a partial feeling of the power of intimate 
relationships which is the social control of the small town. The fact that 
they came from traditionally law-abiding families and that they were 
known in their communities tended to lessen their feelings of being at war 
with society, as was true in the case of offenders from more heavily ur- 
banized areas. The village offenders did not steal for a living, and the 
gangs to which they belonged were not so rigidly organized. In brief, they 
possessed only in an embryonic state the features which criminal social 
types in areas of extensive urbanization exhibit in their fully developed 
state. 

, Definite organized criminal behavior was the outstanding characteris- 
tic of offenders from more heavily urbanized areas. They felt that they 
were playing a criminal role in society and that they were more or less at 
war with the police.) This feeling was not shared by farm and village of- 
fenders, Furthermore, large urban communities furnished the city of- 
fender with greater mobility and impersonality than was present in the 
life-experiences of farm and village offenders. Organized criminal gangs 
appeared to have been instrumental in shaping the city offenders’ con- 
ceptions of themselves. The stories of the gang, its members, and their 
activities associated with the gang played a prominent part in their life- 
histories, indicating that they had come to identify themselves with the 
gang. Their associations with these gangs usually started at an early age, 
and there was a developmental process involving progression in criminal 
techniques and the acquisition of a criminal argot, until crime finally be- 
came an occupation—the exclusive method of earning a living. Moreover, 
the life-histories of the city offenders revealed, in many of their families, 
a tradition of criminality and general disorganization, which contrasted 
with the more stable family life of the village and farm offenders. 

It is suggested as a hypothesis that the continued existence of an or- 
ganized criminal culture alongside the traditional culture requires the im- 
personality of a large population. Otherwise, informal social control would 
destroy the criminal culture. The life-histories revealed an almost exclu- 
sive impersonal control of the city offenders by the use of law rather than 
by the informal sanctions which still appeared to exert a partial influence 
on rural offenders. Moreover, the activities of a single city offender are 
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probably more numerous than the combined criminal pursuits of many 
farm offenders. This probably accounts largely for the quantitative dif- 
ferences in urban and rural crime. If one considers the meaning of the 
act to the offender, rather than the legal consequences, this quantitative 
difference would undoubtedly be even more striking. 

/It may be concluded that, the more individuals in rural areas secure a 
conception of themselves as partly emancipated from the controls of their 
home communities, the more opportunities there will be for the develop- 
ment of a behavior situation suitable for delinquent acts. The influence 
of urban desires will increasingly shift the attention of many rural youths 
to impersonal relations and also bring about contacts with differential be- 
havior patterns./ There will be increasing opportunities for the commis- 
sion of crimes in an impersonal situation. It appears, however, that, as 
long as there exists a predominant measure of personal relations and in- 
formal social control in the farm and village areas, it will be impossible 
for a separate criminal culture to exist as is characteristic of large urban 
areas. For this reason it appears almost impossible to develop criminal 
social types in rural areas.'4 Without the presence of criminal social types 
the volume of crime committed by rural residents will continue to be small 
as compared with that in urban areas’ This does not, of course, rule out 
the possibility that offenders from large cities may increasingly commit 
criminal acts in rural areas. Cities up to now, however, have offered more 
fertile fields for crime, and the small town and farm appear unlikely to 
furnish equal opportunities. 

U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

‘4 The problem thus arises as to whether or not society is to continue to incarcerate 
men as criminals who are not criminal in their attitudes, for without criminal attitudes 
the term “criminal’”’ becomes merely a legal fiction. Imprisonment appears particularly 
vicious for rural offenders, who may not have criminal attitudes prior to commitment. 
The type of society in which a person has been reared should, it is felt, be very important 
in influencing judicial leniency, as are age, sex, and other similar factors. That this 
fact might possibly be realized in a more urban court does not necessarily mean that 
a less urban court, enforcing state-wide legal statutes, would be equally cognizant of 
this fact and, therefore, lenient to rural offenders. Various prediction studies indicate 
that rural offenders are excellent risks for both probation and parole. See, e.g., Elio D. 
Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover: Sociological Press, 1932); 
George B. Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole (Hanover: Sociological Press, 1931); 
Clark Tibbitts, ‘Success or Failure on Parole Can Be Predicted: A Study of the Rec- 
ords of 3,000 Youths Paroled from the Illinois State Reformatory,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XXII (May, 1931), 11-50; A. A. Bruce, A. J. Harno, E. W. 
Burgess, and J. Landesco, The Workings of the Indeterminate Sentence Law and the 
Parole System in Illinois (Springfield: Illinois State Printing Office, 1928); William F. 
Lanne, “Parole Prediction as a Science,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 


XXVI (September, 1935), 377-400; Missouri Association for Criminal Justice, The 
Missouri Crime Survey (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926). 


A CRITIQUE OF DODD’S DIMENSIONS OF SOCIETY’ 
ETHEL SHANAS 


ABSTRACT 


The volume, Dimensions of Society, by Stuart C. Dodd is critically examined to de- 
termine whether Dodd’s claims that he has constructed a quantitative science of soci- 
ology are justified. Upon investigation his scheme appears to be arbitrary and sterile. 
There would seem to be no justification for the belief that the S-theory makes any 
major contribution to sociology. 


Dimensions of Society by Stuart C. Dodd is a volume of 944 pages 
which attempts to integrate sociological theory with statistical theory. 


The purpose of the author is “. . . . to promote the wedding of Mathe- 
matics and Sociology” (p. 316). The underlying assumption upon which 
this work is based is that “. . . . it is possible with our present knowledge 


to begin constructing a quantitative systematic science of sociology’’ (italics 
are Dodd’s, p. 3).? 

The author of the Dimensions of Society makes a number of sweeping 
claims for his work. He believes that he has (1) constructed a systematic 
sociology, (2) presented a method for securing a unified quantitative social 
science (pp. 59, 70), and (3), through further extension of his method, de- 
vised a technique which may serve to unify all scientific thought (p. 821). 
These momentous aims are to be achieved through the application of a 
mathematical formula devised by Dodd and called by him the S-theory. 
The formula is as follows: S={(T;7; L; P)} (p. 59). It says in symbols: 
‘People, environment, and their characteristics may change” (p. 25). 
This formula may serve as a framework for the quantitative formulation 
of all data. This is seen from the following statements of Dodd: “‘... . Ev- 
ery statistical tabulation, graph, map, formula, or other quantitatively ex- 
pressed set of data in the social sciences, can, if this S-theory is true, be ex- 
pressed as a special case [of it]” (p. 59; italics, Dodd’s). The S-theory 
‘*.. .. brings within the fold of mathematical entities the whole range of 
itemized qualitative phenomena, usually deemed outside the reach of pre- 
cise mathematical reasoning” (p. 140). In addition to this inclusiveness, 


* Stuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 


2 “Sociology” as used in this volume is defined as “‘. . . . the general characteristics 
common to all classes of social phenomena” (p. 12). 

3 Dodd’s discussion of religion and philosophy (pp. 269 ff.) is of interest in this con- 
nection. 
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the S-theory is held by its author to be reliable and ‘‘parsimonious,”’ to 
lend precision to sociology, and to offer endless possibilities for research. 

The fact that such startling and grand claims are advanced and that 
such a huge volume is devoted to their supposed demonstration makes 
advisable a painstaking analysis of this work. A careful study of the 
S-theory, as presented in this volume, does not reveal proof for Dodd’s 
assertions. The advantages of the theory turn out to be claims based 
solely on arbitrary definitions. Further, the S-theory definitions would 
seem to be useless to the sociologist interested in studying human be- 
havior.‘ 

Just what is the S-theory? It is an attempt to describe all situations 
in terms of four factors or sectors—time (T), the characteristics of people 
or their environment (J), space (L), and population (P)—by modifying 
such sectors with exponential scripts of various kinds and by combining 
such sectors by signs. The sectors with their exponents are then said to 
serve as definitions of various phenomena. An area, for example, is de- 
fined as the spatial sector, L, raised to the second power, L*?; time when it 
involves a duration is defined as the temporal sector, 7, with an exponent 
of +1, T*'; etc. The most important of the definitions dealing with ex- 
ponents concern indicators of people and their characteristics (designated 
as 7) and will be discussed in some detail later. The sectors of S-theory 
are further analyzed into cases, classes, or class intervals, according to a 
set of rules; and the relationships between the sectors are indicated by 
signs such as (:), defined as ‘‘aggregating”’; (: :), defined as “‘cross-classify- 
ing’; etc. Instructions for the use of given signs and scripts and a number 
of illustrations of ‘‘quantitative’’ situations expressed in S-formulas are 
presented in the Dimensions of Society. 

The merits of the above scheme can best be appraised if one considers 
the specific claims which have been made for the S-theory. The most im- 
portant of these, excluding overlapping items, follow: (1) the theory is in- 
clusive; (2) it is reliable; (3) it lends precision to sociology; (4) it is par- 
simonious;5 (5) it would seem to offer many possibilities for research. 
These five claims will here be discussed in turn, and some reference will 
then be made to Dodd’s general assertions about the Dimensions of So- 
ciety. 

4 Dodd infers (p. 20) that some of those who will disagree with him do so because of 


“residual resistances” to mathematics. The reviewer would like to state that, as far as 
she is aware, she has no such resistances. 


s“... Fifteen hundred different terms can be replaced for systematic purposes by 
the eight homosectoral indices and scripts, and their combinations” (p. 61). 
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INCLUSIVENESS 

The first presumed merit of the S-theory—that of inclusiveness—is 
purely a matter of logical definition. The four sectors of the S-theory can- 
not be anything but inclusive, since everything that is mot time, space, 
or population is defined as ‘‘characteristics” or the ‘‘Societal residue”’ 
(p. 28) and so becomes a part of the indicator sector. Dodd himself says 
that “‘it is logically inevitable that these four categories should include 
all societal data without any remainder”’ (p. 71). 

What it is important to note is that the S-theory becomes totally in- 
clusive only by virtue of the fact that one of the sectors—the indicator— 
is a residual catchall, which by definition includes everything that does 
not fit into the other three sectors. It is clear that the “inclusiveness” of 
the scheme is purely definitional—like saying that the world consists of 
three items: (a) human beings, (}) forests, and (c) everything else. 


RELIABILITY 


The second claim made for the S-theory is that it is reliable. The evi- 
dence for such reliability is insignificant, and the procedure supposed to 
produce it smacks very much of scholastic indoctrination. The evidence 
consists of the agreement achieved by Dodd and two collaborators in as- 
signing quantic formulas to sets of data. These collaborators were a grad- 
uate student in sociology and a Harvard M.A. in physics, and their agree- 
ment with Dodd was respectively 97 and 99 per cent (pp. 65-67). While 
this agreement is suggestive, it is far from conclusive as a proof of reliabil- 
ity. It would be more convincing if the agreement were between a larger 
group of people working independently of one another. One’s suspicions 
in this respect are increased when one realizes that Dodd’s scheme for in- 
creasing reliability is to suggest more diligent adherence to the rules laid 
down by his theory (p. 66). Since these rules define the terms and the 
“agreed-on”’ practice defines the procedure, it is obvious that agreement 
is practically automatic. Not much credence can be placed in “‘reliabil- 
ity” which is achieved by following arbitrary rules and by developing a 
“cultish” mode of thought. This method of demonstrating ‘‘reliability”’ 
is not new. The scholastics, among others, have used it with seemingly 
notable success. 

Whether such arbitrarily achieved “‘reliability’’ has any merit is, how- 
ever, another question. It is possible to invent a logical scheme of non- 
sense syllables with full instructions as to their use, which could be dem- 
onstrated as reliable by Dodd’s method. No amount of improvement, 
however, in the “‘reliability’’ of these nonsense syllables would increase 
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the amount of information which such syllables might give about any 
particular problem.° 


PRECISION 


The third claim made for the S-theory—that it gives precision to so- 
ciology—is more important and pretentious. This precision is presum- 
ably secured in several ways. Precision is achieved through the refinement 
of the indicatory sector. The “indicator” or (J), which is one of the four 
sectors of society in Dodd’s scheme—the others being time, space, and 
people—is defined as the observable sign of a characteristic. (‘Indicators 
are the societal facts which are objectively observable and which serve as 
signs of characteristics which often cannot be directly observed”’ [p. 28].) 
This observable index of a characteristic may refer to such diverse things 
as the qualitative items “‘good”’ or “Buddhist philosophy” or a “‘city 
noise’’; it may be the amounts of a given attribute, as “four tests” (p. 378), 
or the correlations of some quantified attributes (p. 38). By designating 
an item and labeling it “J,” Dodd claims to have invented a method 
whereby qualitative items such as “‘extent of desire,” etc., may be treated 
by the same mathematical methods that may be applied to quantitative 
items (pp. 63, 842). Actually, his invention is a simple one. Characteris- 
tics are represented by the symbol, J, and distinguished by exponents of 
zero or greater (p. 39). When dealing with qualitative characteristics, 
Dodd assigns to the symbol J an exponent of zero. He then defines the 
numerical value of J° as 1. The qualitative phenomena described by /° 
is reduced “.... to a content with a value of unity.’’? In other words, 
the qualitative characteristic of a given situation is defined as J° and 
treated as though its value were 1. Thus, according to Dodd, hitherto 
qualitative phenomena become amenable to mathematical methods. 

The reviewer cannot see that Dodd has achieved the end of translating 
qualitative phenomena into quanitative ones. All that he has done is to 

6 Dodd, on the contrary, says in this connection: 

“But what is the use of any sociological or scientific concept, however significant it 
may seem to our current thoughtways, if it cannot be reliably determined, and no 
technics are in sight for improving such reliability. All technics, for increasing the 
reliability of the use of verbalistic subjective concepts, seem to the author to tend in the 
direction of objectivity and operational concepts. The very definition of reliability 
as agreement on repetition of the observations involves an operation! Unreliable con- 
cepts should be discarded and a science built on concepts that are reliably determinable, 


i.e., on facts, not on opinions, whatever their apparent lack of significance at present” 
(p. 443). For a similar statement see p. 761. 


7 The particular characteristic described by the indicator is designated by a class 
script. “Love,” for example, would be written as J°. 
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disregard the qualitative characteristics of a given situation. By assign- 
ing to such characteristics the arbitrary numerical value of 1, the value of 
a given S-theory becomes, upon algebraic manipulation, solely dependent 
on the values assigned to space, time, and people. 

Further, Dodd gives only cursory attention to the topic of how indi- 
cators are to be selected. He offers no criteria whereby one is able to de- 
termine which of several given indicators will be most useful in S-theory. 
In practice, however, it is unimportant which one item of an array of 
qualitative characteristics is chosen as the indicator in an S-theory analy- 
sis, since qualitative characteristics which are not as yet amenable to 
mensurative techniques must be assigned a value of 1. Since the qualita- 
tive indicator, regardless of what it describes, is to be treated as though 
it had a value of unity, the important things in a situation become space, 
time, and population and the values assigned to them. 

Sociologists, who may in the first place be doubtful about the usefulness 
of these four sectors in describing social life, will certeinly question 
whether quantitative values, expressed in terms of these thee latter sec- 
tors, can be used in a comparison of qualitatively different situations.° 

Dodd himself realizes that the problem of the mathematical treatment 
of qualitative data is not resolved by his technique: 

To consider, in a collection of qualitative entities, the value of each to be 
unity as is done by the zero exponent (J° = 1) is, in effect, weighting the quall- 
ties as quantitatively equal. In the absence of any better weighting this is the 
most convenient and logical weighting to conventionalize as the standard 
[p. 163}. 


To the reviewer, however, this scheme would appear more arbitrary 
than logical. She can see no rational justification for assigning the same 
value, 1, to indicatory phenomena as different as ‘the Europeanization 
of dress” (p. 579), the “‘spread of religious culture complexes” (p. 579), 
and “assimilation” (p. 585). Yet, in Dodd’s scheme, unless some agree- 
ment could be reached on a method for their measurement, these items, 
being qualitative, would all be assigned the same arbitrary weight. Such 
weighting serves to eliminate the significance of these qualitative items 
while lending a specious precision to the formulas in which they appear. 

Another way in which the S-theory is said to increase precision is 
through the quantic formula and quantic number. The quantic formula 
is the S-theory formula; S* = T'; 7‘; L'; P?, which gives only the sectors 
and their exponents, neglecting all other scripts. When the exponents in 


§ For a number of interesting examples of comparisons in “sigma units” see pp. 
246-47, viz., “John is more intelligent than he is musical... . . a 
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this latter formula are written in order as |* = |‘ * 4”, the resulting state- 
ment is called the ‘‘quantic number.’’? 

The primary service of the quantic formula would seem to occur in se- 
curing the definitions of sociological terms. Each sector of S-theory— 
T, I, L, and P—may have its exponents raised to various powers. Every 
new exponent gives its particular sector of S-theory a different meaning. 
Using the space sector, L, for illustration, Z** is defined as a length and 
L** as an area. By combining sectors with different exponents, Dodd 
claims that he secures quantic formulas for various sociological terms, 
“interaction,” for example, is defined as T7—"/ P?, “‘societal processes” as 
I and etc.*? The quantic numbers, the exponents of the sectors 
of S-theory, Dodd considers the ‘heart of S-theory.’’ He says of the 
quantic number that it “. . . . provides a thoroughgoing basis of classifica- 
tion for all quantifiable societal phenomena” (p. 41). 

The reviewer, basing her opinion upon the presentation made in the 
Dimensions of Society, does not think that the quantic number provides a 
classificatory basis for the social sciences. From a careful study of the 
illustrative situations presented in the text one finds that the same quan- 
tic number has been assigned to a table headed “‘Wastes in Consumption”’ 
(p. 228), a chart showing the races of the world (p. 229), and a chart of 
the electorate (p. 230). Frankly, the reviewer cannot see how this quantic 
number can classify these situations into a “‘single, definite, and unam- 
biguous” category. Further, to place a punch card (p. 95) and a chart 
giving the values of life insurance by countries (p. 95) into the same quan- 
tic category, as Dodd has done, would seem to confuse rather than to 
clarify the properties of these situations. Dodd, on the contrary, would 
say that these varied items are fundamentally alike and that it is this 
basic likeness that the quantic number demonstrates. As far as the re- 
viewer can determine, this fundamental similarity exists solely by asser- 
tion and definition. There would seem to be nothing alike in ““The Ap- 

9 This formula is described as “quantic” because that is the term “. . . . mathe- 
maticians use to denote the degree of an equation” (p. 41). 


© Tn addition to stating that the quantic formula defines sociological categories and 
terms (p. 315), Dodd suggests that the use of these formulas may serve to predict the 
properties of situations as yet unreported in the social sciences. He offers as an ex- 
ample the formula S = 78; J?: L°; P?. He feels that, although no situation with these 
properties is now known, the knowledge that a situation may exist with the specifica- 
tions 8; 2; 0; 2 may serve as a stimulus toward its discovery. 


*t Dodd also believes that the quantic classification may play a role in social science 


.... comparable to the classification of the chemical atoms in Mendelyeev’s periodic 
table” (p. 44). 


“ 
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propriation Pie’”’ (p. 631) and “The Variation in Criminality and the 
Price of Rye in Germany”’ (p. 636), both of which have the quantic num- 
ber 9; 1; 0; 0. 

The third way in which the S-theory is said to increase sociological pre- 
cision is by providing an interrelation matrix. The measurement of hu- 
man interrelations, defined as “. . . . a relation of stimulus and response 
between two or more parties’’ (p. 389), is considered by Dodd as “‘. . . . per- 
haps the major field of sociological research.”’ He feels that this topic has 
been inadequately dealt with in the past, since “‘. . . . most of the classifi- 
cations of interhuman relations hitherto have suffered from the defects 
of verbal abstraction which is not closely tied to objectively observed 
data. The resulting subjectivity has produced a different classification 
for every author’’ (p. 394). To remedy this “‘subjectivity’”’ Dodd suggests 
his own method for studying interhuman relations through the interrela- 
tion matrix. He defines an interrelation matrix as an arrangement of 
rows and columns in which “.. . . each person, represented by one row 
is cross-classified against every other person represented by one col- 
umn....’’ (p. 389). 

Dodd claims that interrelation matrices perform a number of functions. 
They are classification schemes for human interrelations; they serve as 
operational definitions of interrelations (p. 393); they isolate individual 
variables for study (p. 392); they make it possible to guard against gen- 
eralizations from incomplete data (p. 392); they indicate the mathemati- 
cal form of human interrelations (p. 392); they serve to derive social proc- 
esses (p. 393); and they provide mathematical definitions of various soci- 
ological processes, such as isolation, contact, etc. (p. 402). 

While numerous usages are thus proposed for the interrelation matrix, 
only a few of these usages are discussed in the Dimensions of Society. 
The matrix as a method of deriving social processes, however, is given 
fairly extensive treatment. This ‘“‘derivation’’ technique is illustrated in 
the following quotation: ‘Whenever the cell indices indicating the na- 
ture and amount of some positive interrelation exist only in the diagonal 
cells, and are zero for all other cells, the parties are isolated (with respect 
to the characteristic measured by those indices....)....” (p. 402). 
From this discussion Dodd claims to have derived the process of “‘isola- 
tion.”* Various other social processes, such as the economic process, are 

"2 This process may be defined through a geometrical analysis of the matrix also. 
So defined, “isolation” is “the main diagonal ridge of the matrix” (p. 404). Like “‘iso- 
lation,” the process of “contact” may be derived by the matrix technique. Dodd con- 


siders “contact” to be “the two triangular planes which lie on either side of the diag- 
onal... .” (p. 404). In this particular discussion Dodd introduces what he callsa “soci- 
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also defined in terms of the interrelation matrix. The economic process, 
according to Dodd, is a matrix of the fourth degree (p. 540). 

The primary function of the interrelation matrix as a method of study- 
ing interhuman relations is given only cursory treatment. This function 
is illustrated, however, in Dodd’s discussion of “‘love.’’ “Love” can be 
dealt with as a peak on an interrelation surface. When two people fall in 
love they intensify “. . . . the index of relation in their two cells of the 
matrix to the exclusion of all other cells representing their other acquaint- 
ances’’ (p. 399). While the verbal illustrations of the use of the interrela- 
tion matrix are limited and somewhat abstruse, the actual uses of the 
matrix may be examined in the sample situations presented in this vol- 
ume. A chart showing how qualifications for the head of a city public 
works department vary with the size of the city is discussed as follows: 
“‘This is an interrelation matrix of the person-plurel type. Its one array 
of one person classified against four city plurels is subdivided by five 
kinds of qualifications making a third degree matrix of order 1 X 4 X 5 
....” (p. 430). An illustrative chart on page 418 showing “Cleavage in 
Groups’’ is accompanied by one brief comment: “The original lines are 
in red and black and serve to differentiate the attitudes better than the 
reproduction in black does here”’ (p. 419). 

The reviewer cannot see that Dodd’s use of interrelation matrices has 
demonstrated a single one of the claims which Dodd made for this method. 
As far as the reviewer can tell, the study of interhuman relations has 
gained neither in preciseness nor in clarity through the introduction of 
these matrices. ‘‘Love”’ is no better understood by treating it as a peak on 
an interrelation surface. The relation of the head of a public works de- 
partment to the size of the city is certainly not clarified by describing it 
as a ‘“‘person-plurel”’ matrix. Further, unless interrelation matrices are to 
be presented in color, the comment describing “‘Cleavages in Groups” 
would seem to be utterly trivial and without relevance. It is doubtful 
whether the arbitrary substitution of Dodd’s matrix definitions for the 
definitions of other authors dispenses with ‘‘subjectivity.”’ Further, there 
remains some question as to whether there is any justification for the use 
of these matrix definitions. As Dodd says: 


The symbolizing of societal structure is simple; the difficult scientific task 
is (a) devising objective indices for a greater proportion of the myriad kinds of 


ological definition” of contact. “Contact may be defined sociologically as one-way 
action, in which A influences B, whose responses, however, do not stimulate A in return. 
Movie audiences, listeners to broadcasts, and readers of printed matter are common 
examples. When the movie-goer, or listener, or reader writes to the movie star, or 
broadcaster, or author, it becomes two-way action or interaction” (p. 404). 
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interrelations that enmesh us, than have yet been devised, and (6) applying 
them more completely toward the goal of all possible pairs of parties in the 
population studied [p. 435]. 
Here, of course, one gets some assessment of the precision and value of 
the interrelation matrix. It is simply an arbitrary scheme which its in- 
ventor believes may be useful if data can be devised to make it meaning- 
ful. After ““better data’’ are obtained (p. 404), the interrelation matrix 
may be of some value. On the other hand, it is also possible that the 
gatherers of such data may leave this scheme far behind. Since the inter- 
relation matrix is simply a definitional scheme of no demonstrated merit, 
until we have developed ‘‘more adequate indices of interhuman character- 
istics’’ (p. 400), this scheme cannot be said to have made any contribution 
to sociological precision. 

The chief way in which the S-theory is presumed to give precision to 
sociology is through the technique of “operational definitions.’’ As Dodd 


sees it, an operational definition, “.... which tells what to do first, second, 
third, with specified materials, in order to get the thing defined ... .”’ is 


“the first demand of pure science” (p. 10). While Dodd’s discussion of 
the theoretical aspects of ‘‘operational definitions” and of ‘‘operational 
precision”’ is very vague, in practice he uses three kinds of ‘‘operational 
definitions.’’ These are schedule cards with instructions for their use, 
statistical formulas, and S-theory formulas. 

The use of the schedule card as an operational definition is indicated 
in the following quotation which gives a definition of a social process: 
‘*.... the first need seemed to be operational definitions of the processes, 
i.e., a schedule card of behavior items with instructions for filling it out, 
which would thus standardize the meaning of each sociological process”’ 
(p. 121). Along with social processes, various other sociological concepts 
also may be operationally defined by schedule cards. Such items include 
culture traits, defined by the individual items of the schedule card, and 
culture complexes, defined as any set of individual items from such a card 
(p. 502). 

In addition to schedule cards, statistical formulas may also serve as 
operational definitions. Such formulas “‘. . . . are operational definitions, 
since they tell the operator what calculations he must perform to obtain 
what the formula defines. Any two competent operators, given the same 
recorded data, will then obtain the same means, sigmas, etc., and hence 
reach objective and complete agreements as tc what the processes are they 
are studying” (p. 572)." 

*3 Dodd also says that social processes “.... are defined by frequencies, means, 
sigmas, and correlations, not by religious, educational, economic, and other types of 
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The third type of operational definition is the S-theory formula. Ac- 
cording to its inventor, since “‘. . . . the forms common to all social phe- 
nomena are not exclusively statistical,’ the various current concepts 
‘“«... can be more exactly defined in operational terms by using the for- 
mulae of S-theory”’ (p. 572). Dodd says: 

It [the S-theory] attempts to describe in operationally defined terms the 
situations as observed. It takes whatever data the observer records, good, bad 
or indifferent, and describes in definite symbols the operational degree of pre- 
cision of those data, tells how they may be classified, and prepares them in stand- 
ardized and parsimonious form ready for further manipulation to discover 
deeper relationships in those data [p. 18]. 


Examples of operational definitions in terms of the S-theory are “com- 
petition,” defined “‘....as the process measured by calculating the 
standard deviation of percentage gains and losses of a desideratum, V, 
competed for among the competitors, P, in a period, T”’ (p. 10); ‘“‘societal 
control,” defined as :?P,: (p. 760); “tolerating,” defined 
as (I)r:; “‘proseltytzing,’’ defined as +(J)7:; “‘intolerating,’’ defined as 
—(I)r:; and “adjusting and maladjusting,”’ defined as + (/)a; (pp. 593- 
94). 

To the reviewer it would seem that the preciseness of Dodd’s “‘opera- 
tional definitions” exists only in the mind of their inventor. These defini- 
tions are simply arbitrary statements of concepts in symbols. Such sym- 
bolization, of itself, can lend no precision to concepts, since algebraic sym- 
bols can have no meaning apart from the data which they represent."4 
Dodd’s operational definitions, therefore, are dependent for their precise- 
ness upon the exactness of the content which is assigned to them. In 
Dimensions of Society, however, no content is assigned to these ‘‘defini- 
tiens.””5 As forms without content, these definitions have no preciseness 
whatever."® 


content” (pp. 571-72). An example of a social process, operationally defined by its 
formula is “revarying ....the process measured by the standard deviation of a char- 
acteristic observed in one population on a series of dates” (p. 562). Among other things, 
this process serves as a measure of heredity which it “.... redefines... .in more 
operational terms” (p. 563). 

4 This point is realized by Dodd, who says: “The symbols can be no better than 
the data they symbolize” (p. 894). 

Ss See p. 545 for a discussion of “operational definitions” as forms without content. 
A contradictory point of views appears on p. 529, where “meaning” is attributed to 
algebraic symbols. 

6 Dodd gives only cursory attention to the manner in which content is to be assigned 
to his formulas. From the examples which he includes, however, this would seem to be 
a far from simple task, involving penetrating study of the particular phenomenon in 
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Before leaving the topic of S-theory operational definitions it should 
be noted that, in spite of Dodd’s statement that this ‘‘versatile formula” 
can describe “‘. . . . in algebraic symbols even the most unusual types of 
graphs or presentations of data”’ (p. 287), there would seem to be a great 
many concepts which Dodd does not believe are amenable to this type 
of definition.’7 Examples of such concepts are “‘liberation, estrangement, 
anticipation,” etc. Of these concepts, Dodd says: 

It is submitted in favor of the S-system of hypotheses that the approach to 
the analysis of the phenomena of society is a realistic one. It deals with data on 
a level where they can be objectively and reliably dealt with... . . Sociologists 
have been inclined to try to deal with somewhat nebulous and intangible proc- 
esses which have attractive emotional and evaluative aspects, such as libera- 
tion, estrangement, anticipation..... The description of these may prove 
eventually to be useful hypotheses. But at an early state of development of a 
science, measurable processes such as our competing, mobility, rescheduling, 
and the like may be a more solid foundation to build upon. ... . Dealing with 
these processes for which data are immediately at hand in measurable form 

. . is what is meant in this volume by realistic societal analysis [p. 577]. 


The reviewer would like to point out that according to its inventor one of 
the great virtues of the S-theory is its versatility. The reviewer cannot 
see, therefore, why the theory cannot be extended to provide an “‘opera- 
tional definition’ for “‘liberation.’’ Certainly, it should be simple to 
change the term to “‘liberating’’ and then to select appropriate S-theory 
symbols and combine them into an “‘operational”’ formula. 

As far as the reviewer can tell, this is the very procedure which Dodd 
has followed. As he says, after some years of reflection on the S-formula 
he found that ‘‘compound or aggregative processes then began popping 
into consciousness with their formulae ready made on waking in the 
morning, following reflections on them the evening before” (p. 122). 


question (see, e.g., the manner in which “content” is to be assigned to the formula for 
“behaving” [pp. 545-46]). If one carried on this necessary penetrating study, however, 
one would contradict one of Dodd’s most staunchly held positions. For he has said of 
his definitions: ““‘Deeper metaphysical study of the essential connection, the inherent 
pattern, of the flux of phenomena which we observe and measure in probability and 
correlation coefficients and time readings would give a fuller understanding of those 
phenomena without necessarily increasing our ability to predict and control them better 
than by operational definitions” (p. 384). 


7 In this connection it is of interest to note that Dodd believes that “. . . . the minor- 
ity of current concepts which are not reducible into S-formulae are so subjective and 
vague, that in the author’s judgment, the prediction that many of them will in time be 
discarded by sociologists has high probability” (p. 70). 
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PARSIMONY 


It should be obvious that the reviewer does not believe that this theory 
is intrinsically inclusive, reliable, or “operationally precise.’’ Is the theory 
then marked by ‘‘parsimony”’ or possible usefulness in research? 

Coming to the fourth claim given by Dodd for the S-theory, we note 
that he contends that it is extremely parsimonious since it uses only six- 
teen basic symbols (p. 23), which have the additional advantage of avoid- 
ing ‘‘... . the irrelevant connotations, often emotional, which words have 
acquired.’”’ Further, such symbols, being algebraic, are more compact 
than verbal sentences (p. 61). 

According to Dodd, these sixteen basic concepts of S-theory are so 

compact that in a single equation they integrate all social thought. He 
says: 
....S§-theory provides in a single mathematical formula a system of which 
attributes and variables, qualitative and quantitative occurrences, probabili- 
ties, distributions, correlations and stimulus-response interrelations, time 
trends of change and societal forces, in short, time, space, people, and their 
characteristics are all articulated parts. All the concepts of prediction and 
probability and sociological concepts of content . . . . are integrated into a con- 
sistent, closely unified system, which is specified by the S-theory equation ... . 
[p. 839]. 


Further, he goes on to say: 


Is there any sociological treatise or textbook that can show that its chapters 
and the topics treated are derivatives of one formula, or are such logically neces- 
sary parts of one system that by recombining their basic concepts systematical- 
ly, or even in random ways, these new combinations yield the topics treated 
[p. 839]. 


One suspects that the claims on this topic are so tremendous that they 
defeat their own purpose. It would seem that the S-theory equation is so 
inclusive as to become meaningless. The single equation becomes so par- 
simonious that it can serve as a description of anything. Further, the 
statement that this formula can yield completely new topics for study by 
a random combining of its component parts puts it in a class by itself. 
It can be used by anyone to study anything. 


FRUITFULNESS 
The final claim made for the S-theory is that it offers many possibilities 
for research. Such research would seem to divide itself into two types. 
The first type directly concerns the S-theory. It includes 


4 
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.... the extension of mathematical tools to qualitative phenomena opened up 
by our attribute hypothesis; the fuller use of matrix and vectorial algebra on 
societal data; the exploration of the quantic formula on data and in cells of the 
table hitherto undiscovered, whose properties, however, can be predicted in 
advance; the testing of the hypothesis of a maximum natural range of about 
12.5 o for human abilities . . . . ; the trial of an equilibrium theory of societal 
action measuring the chief societal processes current among sociologists; further 
experimental and mathematical research on the hypothesis of epsilon elements 
.... 3 the development of the interrelation matrix as a tool for exact analysis 
of inter-human relationships, i.e., converting attributes to indicants... 
[pp. 63-64}. 

The second kind of research suggested by Dodd, however, makes this 
first type appear somewhat premature. According to Dodd, almost no 
precise data are available for application in the S-theory. Indeed, there 
is work for “generations of graduate students in hundreds of colleges and 
research agencies” in developing techniques for securing data to be used 
in the S-theory (p. 919). Further: 

With the painstaking work of thousands of investigators over scores of years, 
inventing, validating, applying, and analyzing the findings of instruments of 
precision for societal observation, the data about plurels and groups will be- 
come an increasingly adequate basis for significant classification such as enables 
predictions and control [p. 215]."8 


In other words, from what Dodd himself says, it would seem that be- 
fore any of the mathematical or other uses of the S-theory can be ex- 
plored, we must secure data which will fit into this theoretical scheme. 
At the present time the theory is solely a definitional scheme, lacking the 
data which will make it meaningful. In view of this information, it would 
seem to the reviewer that all research extending the S-theory ought to 
wait upon the primary search for basic data. The possible merits of this 
theory, however, should be carefully considered before starting “‘thou- 
sands of able, well-trained and well-supported researchers” on “‘the dec- 
ades of work’? necessary to secure the precise data which will make ap- 
plication of the theory possible. 

18 The testing of a hypothesis concerning a continuum, for example, “. . . . will re- 
quire devising schedule cards itemizing objectively definable attitudes, actions, and 
material equipment in specific fields, and refining these by appropriate statistical tech- 
nics, until scales emerge which will measure (and thereby operationally define) the inter- 
relational continuum” (p. 397). For a more complicated example the reader is asked to 
consider the difficulties attendant to securing “operationally precise data” for an item 
such as “.... the human inter-activity or group—defined by psychic interaction 
= PP::PP(I)” (p. 458). 

"9 These two phrases appear on p. 262 in a discussion of the “fruitfulness” of S- 
theory. 


‘ 
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What contribution can this theory make to sociology? As far as the 
reviewer can see, the S-theory can offer no contribution toward a better 
understanding of human behavior. The problems that concern us as so- 
ciologists perhaps may be analyzable in terms of space, time, number of 
people, and characteristics. Of these four sectors, however, we are inter- 
ested primarily in ‘characteristics,’ the residual “everything else’’ of 
Dodd’s theory. Upon this topic of characteristics the theory is sterile. 
It tells us neither how to select the salient characteristics of a situation nor 
how to analyze and understand them. 

Dodd may claim that he has demonstrated the usefulness of the 
S-theory in the illustrative situations which appear in the volume. To this 
the reviewer can only reply: Of what value is it to have assigned so-called 
formulas to discrete tables and charts? Who cares whether a punch card 
is operationally defined as S = 'T°: ’P: I%* (p. 93)? What do we learn 
about ‘“‘love’’ by defining it as a peak on an interrelation surface? Do 
these definitions tell us anything about people or their behavior? 

As far as the reviewer can tell, the only contribution made by the 
S-theory is the addition of algebraic symbolism to general confusion. 
Contrary to Dodd’s belief, the use of symbolism cannot clarify confusion. 
It adds only another layer of debris through which the careful student 
must plough to get to fundamental concepts. 

It is doubtful whether ‘‘thousands of researchers”’ are going to devote 
their lives to the exploration of the S-theory. It is even possible that the 
present-day predecessors of these ‘‘thousands of researchers’’ may decide 
that, since the S-theory is inclusive by definition, reliable by definition, 
precise by definition, and parsimonious by definition, further research or- 
ganized about this theory would add nothing to its merits. Such a con- 
clusion seems probable. 

The reviewer feels that two further items should be called to the 
reader’s attention. The author of Dimenisons of Society has misinterpreted 
the position of the operationalists, as represented by Bridgman. He 
seems also to have completely misunderstood the nature and function of 
mathematics. This is not the place for an exposition of Bridgman’s point 
of view, but the reviewer feels that certain obvious misinterpretations 
should be corrected. 

First, Dodd seems to imply that an “operational definition”’ involves 
physical operations. Numerous examples of his belief in this interpreta- 
tion of “operationalism” appear in this review. The reader may recall, 
for example, that a statistical formula is an operational definition because 
it tells the computer what to do.” The following quotation is presented 


2° See in this connection the discussion of eq. 45, p. 557. 
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in order to make abundantly clear what Dodd considers an ‘‘operational 
definition.”’ 

The operation of observing and recording the characteristic, the response, in 
some index, in dividing it by the time period to give the velocity, in dividing it 
a second time by the intervelocity period to get the acceleration, in multiplying 
it by a population to get the force, in cross-classifying it in a matrix with other 
parties to establish the interaction—all these operations together constitute 
the operational definition of “societal control” [p. 761]. 


Dodd’s emphasis on physical operations would seem to be a misinter- 
pretation of the position of Bridgman. The latter says of ‘‘verbal’’ con- 
cepts: “.... Such concepts have meaning, and the meaning has to be 
operational, but the operations are exclusively verbal operations, usually 
the operation of substitution into some verbal form.” Bridgman goes on 
to say that in his discussions dealing with physics he usually demanded 
that the verbal concepts be made to end in some “physical operation.” 
From this, “... . a good many of my readers apparently have had the 
erroneous idea that ‘operation’ had to be understood in this restricted 
sense. The necessity of a wider meaning is now more evident than be- 
fore.” 

Bridgman’s point of view with reference to the nature of science and 
the nature of the scientific fact is also contrary to that of Dodd. Dodd 
a An item of observation becomes a fact at a given time in 
proportion to the percentage of competent observers who agree upon it, 
i.e., who respond similarly to that stimulus-situation ....” (p. 6). 

Bridgman says: 

Science is defined to be that body of activity by scientists which is universally 
accepted as valid by all those competent to judge. This it seems to me is only 
a partial view which misses something of greater importance than the point 
emphasized. I have criteria and am able to form judgments of validity entirely 
apart from what my fellows say.” 


Indeed, Bridgman says further: “.... My meanings are not found in 
your experiences.’’?3 

And, unlike Dodd, who believes that agreement increases objectivity, 
Bridgman states: ‘‘As long as people are content to subject their verbali- 
zations only to the control that other people shall respond to them in the 

21 P, W. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and Society (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938), pp. 88-89 (the italics are Bridgman’s). 

22 Tbid., p. 157. 


33 Tbid., p. 153 (again the italics are Bridgman’s). 
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way they demand, there is no automatic method that assures the ‘objec- 
tive’ validity of the concept that is assumed.’’*4 

Dodd differs from Bridgman, too, in the role which the former gives to 
mathematics. While he occasionally states that the function of symbols 
is to make more “‘objective and communicable the product of the intui- 
tion, the insight, or the ingenuity of the investigator” (p. 221), he more 
often has mathematical symbols making concepts “‘concise,”’ ‘‘objective,”’ 
‘precise,’ etc. Dodd believes that “. . . . for scientific purposes ordinary 
language becomes inadequate. Symbols of greater precision and objec- 
tivity are required in building an exact science” (p. 19). 

His general position is well stated in the following quotation: 

Science has found that the language of mathematics is the most objective 
language. When phenomena and their operational relations are expressed in 
mathematical symbols, subjectivity is reduced and precision is increased [p. 61]. 


He also says: 

In contributing increased precision to societal data, the use of algebraic 
symbols is important. They strip the words naming current concepts of their 
subjective and emotional connotations, leaving the essential agreed-upon de- 
notation of the concept. The mathematical and logical rules for manipulating 
algebraic symbols are more precise, and therefore distinguish, between truth 
and falsehood more exactly than the grammatical rules for manipulating words 
in sentences [p. 834]. 


On the role of mathematics in science Bridgman is very clear. He says: 
‘‘The upshot of all this analysis is that I cannot find in mathematics or 
logic that mystical certainty and necessity which common opinion appar- 
ently wants to find and does find.’”s 

The reviewer would like to point out that, as Bridgman says, there is 
no “mystical certainty in logic or mathematics.”’ The choice of an alge- 
braic symbol is just as subjective as the choice of a word. After all, math- 
ematics is a tool, not an end in itself. As a tool, it should be used when 
appropriate. 

The reviewer’s position has been well summarized by another writer: 

Mathematics offers a. wonderful shorthand for the precise formulation of well 
standardized ideas. On the other hand, the expressions of mathematics are 
lacking in humor, which is to say that they are no suitable medium for those 
finer shades of thought which are often necessary in the exposition of ideas which 
are on the way towards standardization. The formal severity of a mathematical 

24 Tbid., p. 37; see in this connection Bridgman’s discussion, pp. 36-47. 

25 [bid., p. 67. 
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treatment has its disadvantages. Indeed in our opinion absolute mathematical 
rigor is a sort of ignis fatuus, which must not serve as a guide to the scientific 
investigator, although we do not claim that its pursuit, with proper safeguards, 
may not offer a very wholesome exercise. 

In this book we have not consciously sacrificed any desirable elements of 
mathematical rigor. If we have the appearance of doing so, it is because we feel 
the great need of a visualization of the numerous problems before us, and be- 
cause this end seems best to be attained by mitigating rather than accentuat- 
ing the formality of mathematical analysis. It is a dangerous thing to use any 
kind of mathematical equation unless we keep its meaning before us, and are 
able to express this meaning without the symbolism which mathematics 
affords. 


This quotation does not represent the views of a “sociologist . . . . still 
wedded to definitions in descriptive terms, which do not enable another 
party to duplicate the thing defined” (p. 10). It is from a book called 
Thermodynamics and the Free Energy of Chemical Substances (p. 26), by 
two eminent physical scientists, Gilbert N. Lewis and Merle Randall. 
Nothing is to be gained, however, by the multiplication of quotations. It 
should be obvious that Dimensions of Society, in addition to presenting 
an arbitrary and sterile scheme for the analysis of social life, devotes a 
good part of its goo-odd pages to the outlining of misconceptions of opera- 
tional methods and of the role of mathematics in science. 

In view of the numerous faults of this volume it is somewhat startling 
to read the laudatory statements of eminent sociologists about the author 
which he has seen fit to include in his book. These scholars will probably 
revise their opinions in the light of this latest of Dodd’s productions. 
Those who still believe that he may be the James Clerk Maxwell of the 
social sciences would do well to ponder the following sentence: ‘‘No one 
ever appreciated more than Maxwell the advantages gained in concentra- 
tion of thought, and in the suggestion of new ideas, by considering a con- 
crete case like a model, instead of relying upon algebraic symbols.’ 


CHICAGO 


26 An excellent discussion of Maxwell’s point of view appears along with this quota- 
tion in J. J. Thomson, Recollections and Reflections (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 
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GROUP BEHAVIOR IN THE VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY OF LEBANON 


AFIF I. TANNOUS 


ABSTRACT 


The group rather than the individual is the center of community life in the Lebanon 
village. The behavior of individuals in various life-situations is mainly an expression 
of their group patterns. Three main groups predominate in village life—the family, 
the church, and the community as a whole. Identification with each of these entities 
is shown by such indexes as proverbs, swearing expressions, names, addressing others, 
marriage, and patterns of conflict and co-operation. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The Lebanon mountains of Syria rise abruptly to some twelve thousand 
feet from the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. On their slopes, more 
rugged than the Rockies of the United States, are scattered several hun- 
dred village communities. A strikingly similar historical and cultural 
background has resulted in a culturally homogeneous area. Unlike the 
American rural community, each one of them is a clearly defined ecologi- 
cal and psychosocial entity. They are predominantly inhabited by farm- 
ers, who go to work in the fields in the morning and come back to the 
village in the evening. Between the villages no scattered farmsteads can 
be seen. Each village has defined clearly the boundaries of its territory, 
with respect to other villages. Similarly, each one of them has defined the 
boundaries of its psychosocial identification. At the same time, within the 
village, group identifications are clearly defined, and shifts in these identi- 
fications seem to take place according to a regular pattern. 

The writer’s primary objective in undertaking this study was to dis- 
cover and analyze the prevailing pattern of group behavior in those vil- 
lages. The study was undertaken specifically in one village community— 
Bishmizzeen—ten miles from the seashore, on the foothills of the Leban- 
ons. However, a few other villages were included, in a more general 
manner. These were: Amyoon, Kafer-Akka, Btirram, Afsdik, and Kafer- 
hazir. The writer grew up in Bishmizzeen and actively participated in the 
various aspects of its life. He was brought up in the image of its culture. 
At the same time he traveled throughout the Lebanon area and became 
intimately acquainted with the life in a large number of villages. After 
staying in America for several years, he returned with a new cultural out- 
look and made a participant-observer study, of which the present analysis 
is one aspect. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH THE FAMILY GROUP 

The family, as consisting of two parents and their children, is not highly 
significant in the village community of Lebanon. What is of real signifi- 
cance is the joint family, a larger family group consisting of the parents, 
their children, the paternal grandparents, the paternal uncles and their 
families, and unmarried paternal aunts, and the kinship group, the largest 
family group, consisting of all those that claim descent from the same 
paternal ancestor. The individual learns to identify himself with this 
family group from the moment of birth and his behavior is patterned 
accordingly. 

The village people use many proverbs. These proverbs are not learned 
from books but are the spontaneous creation of village life. They are an 
expression of the people’s fundamental attitudes. Consequently, one ex- 
pects that the dominant group loyalties in village life should figure promi- 
nently in its proverbs. Here are some of the proverbs that are related to 
family group behavior. 

‘“‘T am against my brother; my brother and I are against our cousin; 
cousin, brother, and I are against the stranger.’’ This proverb indicates 
not only the emphasis upon the family group but also depicts, in a concise 
manner, the shifting character of such emphasis. 

‘“‘ Blood can never turn into water.’’ This proverb is usually uttered in 
such a conflict situation as that in which a member of the family group 
goes against his own friend and supports his relatives. Such behavior is 
expected from the individual, even by his friend. If he should behave 
otherwise, he would be much criticized. 

‘A boy is two-thirds the image of his uncle.’’ The uncle here referred to 
is the maternal uncle. There is a special term for him in Arabic (khal.) 
This proverb emphasizes the family tie on the mother’s side. Despite the 
fact that the family organization is patrilineal and patrilocal, identifica- 
tion with the mother’s family group is emphasized in many situations. 
‘““They asked the mule, who is your father?’’ He said, ‘‘My (maternal) 
uncle is the horse.’’ The mule is a hybrid from a donkey and a mare. 
This refers to those who do not have a ‘‘good”’ family background on the 
father’s side and have to resort to the maternal side for such a background. 

‘Marry the daughter of a known family though she be an old maid.” 
This refers to their belief that the qualities of a family (cultural and bio- 
logical) will assert themselves in the offspring. 

“Nothing can sympathize with the twig more than its bark.’’ This in- 
dicates that blood relation is as intimate and binding as the relation be- 
tween the wood and bark of the twig. 
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“He who has no backing, has no backbone.’ The Arabic word for 
“‘back”’ or ‘‘backing,’”’ as used here, signifies ‘‘family”’ or ‘‘kinship’”—a 
transfer from their belief that the life of the offspring originates in the 
back of the father. 

“He who does not share his goods with his brother will not share them 
with his son.” This is one more indication of the fact that the significance 
of the family unit is not limited to the parents and their children. 

There are over fifty other such sayings, which seem to indicate the 
emphasis of the village culture upon group behavior rather than upon the 
individual and to point to the priority of the joint family and kinship units 
over the biological family unit. 

Another index of the extent and intensity of identification with the 
family group is found in the swearing expressions used by the villagers. 
Swearing is an indication of a conflict situation. The individual indulges 
in it when he is frustrated and emotionally upset. Short of physicalattack, 
it is meant to inflict pain upon the other individual by attacking that 
which he holds “‘sacred.’’ Upon analysis, one finds that the villagers’ 
swearing expressions vary in accordance with the intensity of the conflict 
situations. In mild conflict situations the following swearing expressions 
are usually used. 


You coward! Go and kill yourself! 
You woman [addressing a man]! Go and bury yourself! 
Shut up! May God curse you! 
You dog! Phew on you! etc. 


The significant point here is that almost all the swearing used in mild 
conflict situations, when one aims to hurt the other least, refers to the 
strictly personal characteristics of the individual. The individual as such 
is of little importance in the village, and insulting him as an individual 
does not greatly endanger his existence or status in village life. 

However, in more intense conflict situations, more violent terms are 
used: 

May God curse your father! You, son of a harlot! 
May God curse your ancestors! You, who have no known origin! 
You bastard! 


All the violent swearing terms, to which the response is extremely vi- 
olent, indicate an attack upon the individual through his religious or 
family group. By such an attack his whole existence seems to be threat- 
ened. He reacts violently against such a threat. Moreover, his reaction is 
further intensified by his realization that all the other members of his 
group will react similarly. 
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A further index of family identification may be found in the names of 
people. The usual procedure is to name the first son after the grandfather. 
This serves to preserve the tie with the ancestors on the father’s side, the 
family being patrilineal. Other sons are named after different relatives 
within the larger family group. Thus the scheme would be as follows: 
Afif is the son of Salim, Salim the son of Afif, etc., to the limit, which is 
the first ancestor whose name is adopted by the whole kinship group as 
their family name. Consequently, each member of the family group has 
three names—his first name (which would be his grandfather’s name, if 
he is the first son), his second name (which is his father’s name), and his 
third name (which is the family group name). 

In still another way—the manner of addressing others—the name in- 
dicates the loss of the individual within the family group. As soon as their 
first boy is born, the parents, in the majority of cases, cease to be addressed 
by their own names. They are now addressed after the name of their son 
—as the mother of So-and-so and the father of So-and-so. Sometimes, 
even before the son is born, they are called by his intended name. As the 
parents grow older, their names become more and more forgotten, until 
they completely cease to be used. Until a few years ago, when he inquired 
about it, the writer did not know his maternal grandmother’s name. 

On the other hand, until he is married, the son is referred to in many 
cases as the son of So-and-so, of such and such a family. In situations of 
conflict or boasting the excited individual exclaims, ‘“Take it [a blow with a 
stick] from the hand of the son of... . ” (giving the collective name of his 
family group). The introduction of a young man or a young woman to a 
group of strangers is not satisfactory unless the name of the family group 
is given. 

This manner of addressing has one further implication. The child 
learns, from the start, that he should address every member within the 
large family group as “‘cousin” or “uncle’’ or “‘aunt”’ or “‘grandfather”’ or 
“grandmother,”’ no matter how distant from his immediate family is the 
individual concerned. All of them are identified, as one, with the family 
group. 

The individual normally marries within the kinship group, as defined 
above, beyond second cousins. This insures the family group solidarity. 
In case no suitable mate is found within the kinship group, one is sought 
either from another kinship group within the village or from the individ- 
ual’s kinship branch’ in another village. What is least preferable is that 
a mate should be chosen from another kinship group in another village. 


Some kinship groups have more than one branch, started simultaneously by 
sibling ancestors in different villages. 
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This choice may be somewhat tolerated in case the chosen mate is in some 
manner distantly related to the kinship group. 

However, the family influence does not end here. The specific mate is 
usually chosen by the joint family—parents, aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents. This is one more demonstration that the family group is the 
significant social unit and that the individual is primarily a member of 
this group. 

Table 1 shows the pattern of intermarriage in the case of Bishmizzeen, 
since its beginning. It will be observed that during the first and second 
generations no marriage within the kinship group took place, owing to the 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGE WITHIN AND OUTSIDE THE KINSHIP 
GROUP AND VILLAGE IN THE CASE OF BISH- 
MIZZEEN, LEBANON, UP TO 1939 


MARRIED TO AN 
MARRIED 
GENERATION 
KINSHIP 
Group Within Outside 
Village Village 
6 5 
67* 159 124 
Le 79 187 174 
28 78 88 
176 572 504 


of first two columns indicate the existence 
fact that marriage between first and second cousins (paternal or ma- 
ternal) is not permitted. (A few exceptions in the case of second cousins 
have been tolerated.) Thus the early family groups who started the vil- 
lage had to wait for two or three generations before they could establish 
the desirable norm of marriage within the kinship group. In all, the total 
of marriages within the village by far exceed marriages outside the village. 
There are no deep-rooted feuds in the villages under consideration, 
as exist in some other Lebanon villages. Quarrels occur every now and 
then. The general tendency is for these quarrels not to be limited to the 
individuals concerned. They begin with two individuals but soon tend to 
be redefined in terms of family lines. 
In case the quarrel is between two individuals of the same joint family 
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group, conflict between the two households concerned may take place. 
However, such a conflict is normally temporary and mild. Very soon 
identification with the larger family group becomes predominant, and the 
minor gap is bridged over. Conflict tends to assume a more permanent and 
more violent character when the two individuals concerned belong to two 
different kinship groups. 

Further, this identification with the family group in conflict situations 
is indicated by the causes that lead to quarrels. The surest way for an 
individual to precipitate a major conflict is not to attack the other in- 
dividual as such but to direct the attack against his family group. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE RELIGIOUS GROUP 


It has been shown how the dominant family group defines for the in- 
dividual his behavior in various situations. Another such dominant entity 
is the religious group, whose influence will now be considered. It must be 
kept in mind that the great majority of the village people in the locality 
are of the Greek Orthodox faith. There is in each of these villages a small 
number of Moslem households and a smaller number of Maronite house- 
holds (Catholic sect). 

The following are the most frequently used proverbs which indicate 
the importance of the religious group in village life. 

God helps each one in his own faith. [This is used as a conciliatory statement 
when a conflict situation threatens to arise on the basis of religious differences.] 

Never accompany him who has no religion. 

The Moslems of Minyeh, the Maronites of Zagerta, and the Greek Orthodox 
of Kura. [This refers to the strongholds of the three main faiths of the area; 
Bishmizzeen and the other villages considered are in the Kura district.] 

Do not betray your brother in faith. 

A Moslem cannot love the cross. 

He who lives among the people of another sect gets into trouble. 


Further evidence is supplied by swearing expressions: 
May God curse your religion! 

May God curse your cross! 

May God curse your Mohammed! 


These are the most violent swearing expressions that anyone can ever 
use, and they create the most violent reaction. The reaction is even more 
violent than that produced by a curse aimed at the family group. The 
violence of the reaction is also relative to whether the curse comes from 
one of the same faith or of a different faith. Thus in moments of extreme 
anger one Greek Orthodox may curse the religion of another Greek Ortho- 
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dox, and the response would be relatively mild. In such a situation the 
attack does not define the field in terms of group conflict. The conflict 
remains a personal one. But let a Moslem or a Maronite use this symbol 
of attack in a quarrel with a Greek Orthodox, and the conflict will soon 
be defined in terms of two conflicting groups. Consequently, it is now very 
rare in these villages that a Moslem curses the Greek Orthodox religion, 
or vice versa, while members of the same faith indulge in it more freely. 

Less violent forms are: 

God curse the beard of your priest! 

God curse the turban of your sheik [Moslem priest]! 

May the donkey of the Maronite urinate in your courtyard! [This is said by 
one woman to another in a quarrel, indicating a state of humiliation.] 


As in the case of the family, the naming procedure is highly indicative 
of the influence of the religious group. The names that have been used in 
the village, with respect to religious implication, may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

1. Strictly Moslem names 
2. Strictly Christian names 

a) Strictly Greek Orthodox names 

b) Strictly Maronite names 

c) Names common to Greek Orthodox and Maronites 
3. Names common to three sects 


The Moslem group use Moslem names (Ali, Ahmed, Halina, Fatima, 
Mustafa, etc.) and Arabic adjective names (Salim, As’ad, Salimeh, etc.) 
that are common to the three sects. Not a single one among them has a 
distinctly Christian name. 

The Greek Orthodox group use (1) mostly Greek Orthodox names 
(Constantine, Hilaneh, Nicola, Mitri, etc.), (2) some Christian names, 
common to Greek Orthodox and Maronites (Hanna, Mikhail, Sassin, 
Sara, etc.), and (3) Arabic adjective names, common to the three faiths. 
With the exception of one recent case, no Greek Orthodox individual in 
Bishmizzeen has ever had a distinctly Moslem or Maronite name. 

The two Maronite households in the village use two types of names— 
the religious type that is common to the Greek Orthodox and the Maron- 
ites and the Arabic adjective type. Not a single name in these two house- 
holds is distinctly Maronite. This indicates their tendency—being a very 
small minority—to identify themselves with the Greek Orthodox major- 
ity. 

Perhaps the most emphatic identification with the religious group is 
expressed in the marriage situation. Here the boundary lines are clear, 
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the barriers thick, and no crossing is permitted. Thus intermarriage be- 
tween the Greek Orthodox and the Maronites is very rare indeed, only 
five cases being reported in the history of Bishmizzeen. When it occurs, 
the girl is expected to adopt her husband’s faith, which she is normally 
reluctant to do and to which her family furiously objects. Also, the church 
authorities interfere in a most determined manner. The barrier is even 
wider between Christians and Moslems. Only two cases of such inter- 
religious marriage have taken place in the several villages under consider- 
ation. 

When two individuals of the same faith and same family group quarrel, 
their conflict is limited in area and intensity. It remains on the inter- 
personal level. When the participants belong to different family groups, 
the conflict shifts to the intergroup level, but when they belong to dif- 
ferent faiths (which also implies different family groups) the conflict field 
tends to comprise a wider area and to take on a more violent character. 
(It must be observed that in recent years the new spirit of nationalism has 
tended to minimize the influence of the religious element in conflict.) 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


The family group defines for the individual a cluster of his life-situa- 
tions, the religious group takes care of a second cluster of situations, and 
the village (Bishmizzeen, for example), the symbol of the community as 
such, defines a third cluster of situations. Among these three groupings 
the major issues of life in the village are taken care of. 

However, it seems that identification with the village (although very 
significant) has never been as intensive and extensive as with the family 
group. The reason for this is obvious. Family groups appeared first, and 
it took some time for community identity to develop 

In the village proverbs there are relatively few that refer to the village 
as such, with emphasis upon locality: 

Ask about your neighbors before you build your house. 

Your neighbor is your refuge. 

Your next-door neighbor is better for you than your far-off brother. 

The tares of your community are better for you than foreign wheat. 

Every tree has its own shadow, and every villages has its own customs. 

As long as your neighbor is prosperous you will be prosperous too. 

God and your neighbor are the only two who know your affairs best. 


No swearing expressions are used with reference to the village. Similar- 
ly, the names used by one village are roughly the same as those used by 
other villages. 


— 
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The boundary lines between village and village begin to show them- 
selves in the case of intervillage marriage. As indicated above, the choice 
of a mate from outside the village is tolerated, but not encouraged (see 
Table 1 on intermarriage). Other family groups see in it an implied insult 
to their girls. Also, they see in the chosen women a stranger who does not 
belong. They are not certain of her behavior and status among them. Her 
advent into the village tends to make them conscious of their entity, as 
the ““Bishmizzeen group,” for example. 

Also in situations of conflict or competition village identity is clearly 
demonstrated. When quarrels take place between individuals from Bish- 
mizzeen and a neighboring village, usually such quarrels do not end with 
the individuals concerned. They tend to implicate the two village groups, 
as the Bishmizzeen group versus the Amyoon group. 

When a villager, say a Bishmizzeenian, goes to a village where he is 
not known, he is soon asked, “Where do you come from? To what family 
do you belong?” 

When the young men of one village participate in a religious festival in 
a neighboring village, they do so as the young men of “Bishmizzeen.” 
They try to outdo other village groups (the young men of Amyoon or 
Afsdik or Kaferhazir) in group dancing, horse racing, singing, or ringing 
the church bell. 

The Bishmizzeen people are conscious of their entity as the ““Bishmiz- 
zeen group”’ in respect to learning. They have always been proud of their 
good village school and the relatively high proportion among them who 
have had college education. They refer to their village as the village of 
Ilm (“learning”’). Amyoon is conscious of itself as being “strong,” “domi- 
nating,” and the “stronghold of the church.”” Kafer-Akka is proud of the 
fact that its farmers are the most industrious and successful. Similarly, 
other villages have consciously developed such distinctive identifications. 

When a misdemeanor or a minor crime is committed in the village, one 
hears such remarks as the following: “This is not the custom of our peo- 
ple!” “By your behavior, you have spoiled the name of your village.”’ 
‘“‘Are we going down to the level of other villages?”’ etc. 

Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that pride in every distinc- 
tive and valued character of any individual, family group, the church, oc- 
cupation, the natural resources, including air (literally!) is emphasized in 
this intensive community consciousness. 
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PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS—TO WHAT ENDS? 
WILLIAM GARBER 


ABSTRACT 

Propaganda analysis cannot fruitfully proceed through the piecemeal dissection of 
pieces of propaganda followed by the application of static classification devices. The 
dynamic characteristics of the “field” in which a propaganda plays its role are funda- 
mental in determining the meaning of the specific techniques employed. The approach 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis and Lasswell’s method of content analysis 
are criticized from this point of view. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, which devoted itself to the 
critical survey of current propaganda, has suspended its operations for 
the duration of the war. The reason given is interesting: that the ap- 
proach utilized by the Institute might serve to disturb the unity needed 
for the war effort." 

This serves to raise several questions. Was there not something de- 
fective about the type of analysis employed by the Institute that its 
directors were forced to the conclusion that they might be hindering 
national defense? Might not propaganda analysis be employed to 
strengthen a democracy’s unity and morale? Was there not something 
fallacious in the Institute’s definition of propaganda, in that it made no 
distinction between truth and falsity, between good and evil, but labeled 
as propaganda everything which is “‘the expression of opinion or action 
by individuals or groups deliberately designed to influence opinions or 
actions of other individuals or groups with reference to predetermined 
ends’’?? 

This is, in fact, an opportune moment to consider the implications and 
goals of the entire propaganda-analysis movement. It is time to consider, 
for one thing, whether all this energy is being profitably expended. 
Further, we must decide what shall be the status of this movement in the 
better world-order which many of us hope the collapse of dictatorship 
and authoritarianism will bring. 

The scientific analysis of propaganda reached definitive status only 
in the past few decades. Previously some research had been done in the 
fields of advertising and publicity; Thorndike’s 1o11 article, ‘Psy- 


* “We Say Au Revoir,” Propaganda Analysis, Vol. IV, No. 13. 
Ibid., p. 4. 
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chology and Advertising,’’s exercised considerable influence in determin- 
ing research trends. Also, studies in mass psychology, notably the works 
of Le Bon and Tarde, laid down a theoretical structure which later had 
an inestimable influence in shaping propaganda theory. 

However, it was the post-war disillusionment that gave the propa- 
ganda-analysis movement its greatest impetus. A mass of books and 
articles, most of them of a popular character, resulted, not the least im- 
portant work being Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Lasswell’s Propaganda Tech- 
nique in the World War was a notable empirical contribution. Condition- 
ing theory and psychoanalysis were dominant psychological doctrines of 
the time and have retained their dominance to the present day in propa- 
ganda theory. 

The impression which resulted from the analysis of war propaganda 
was that something had been neatly put over on the public, both Allied 
and German. On the credit side, this helped to make the public thoroughly 
propaganda conscious, identifying the term with a form of deception, the 
control of the many by the few. However, it also promoted a cheap skep- 
ticism and a pseudo-sophistication which rejected everything prior to 
analysis; it fostered, as Kris has expressed it, “the artificial scepticism 
which leads people to no longer distinguish between the truth and the 
fallacy of a statement but to apply the one criterion of Why does he say 
so? instead of What does he say?’’4 In addition a picture emerged, backed 
by many psychologists and sociologists, of the human being as basically a 
machine, manipulated by a limited number of buttons (the laws of propa- 
ganda). Learn to push the proper buttons in the correct sequence and 
you have acquired a slave. 

Among those adhering to this psychology, a certain reverence must of 
necessity arise for the mysterious words that animate the machine. Propa- 
ganda analysis, in the main, has meant the study of these magic phrases: 
their order, their variations, the correct tone of voice. The methods of 
content and symbol analysis which now find great favor seem to be based 
on the theory that if these phrases can be broken down, analyzed, classi- 
fied, counted, and tabulated, the secret of secrets, hitherto locked with 
Merlin in his tree, will emerge: the formula for controlling mankind. 

One of the leading exponents of the method of content analysis is Lass- 
well. In 1939, in co-operation with Blumenstock, he published World 
Revolutionary Propaganda, a study of the Communist party’s propaganda 

3 Edward L. Thorndike, “Psychology and Advertising,” Scientific American, CIV 
(1911), 250-51. 

4 Ernst Kris, “The ‘Danger’ of Propaganda,” American Imago, II (1941), 20. 
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in Chicago during the depression, relying mainly on the content analysis 
of the party’s slogans and leaflets. Here is a fair sample (not at all taken 
out of context) of the stirring and highly significant facts that emerge: 

Method symbols can be readily classified into forms which are serviceable in 
tracing the dynamic characteristics of Communist propaganda between 1930 
and 1934. 

Form 1. Imperative form of the verb, with the object of address either stated 
or understood (most commonly the latter)... .. 

Form 2. Fuller imperative form of the verb in which the object of address 
is always stated... .. 

Form 3. Subjunctive of wish. .... 

Form 4. Action phrase: an elliptical phrase with active meaning. ... . 

The simple imperative form accounted for 95 per cent of the action demands 
invoked in 1930 and 1932. It was used least frequently in 1933, during which 
year only 79 per cent of the method demands appeared in the simple imperative. 
During the latter year the mild subjunctive form appeared in over 8 per cent 
of the cases, the high year for use of this form. In 1934 the simple imperative 
was again less strikingly frequent than in its two banner years; this time the 
benefiting supplementary form was not the subjunctive of wish, but the action 
phrase. There is no hesitation in saying that 1933 was the year with the least 
dynamic styles of demand symbols.’ 


This, be reminded, is an analysis of the “dynamic” character and mean- 
ing of revolutionary propaganda. The beauty of this verbal hocus-pocus is 
that it sounds eminently scientific. No value judgments are here ad- 
mitted, no analysis of meaning in the sense that we all understand it; the 
problem of truth or falsity is excluded. What troubles me, however, is 
that, although I have studied propaganda intensively for some time, I 
can find absolutely no meaning or significance in the quotation given 
above. And it is interesting that the final conclusions reached by the 
authors are mainly deductions from psychoanalytic theory having little 
relationship to the data presented. 

It may be claimed that I have presented too extreme a picture. After 
all, everyone knows that human beings have brains, think and feel, not 
only react to their environment but modify it to fit their needs. The Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis might be presented as an example of an 
organization which believed the basic evil of propaganda to be the limited 
view it presents of all the facts; this it aimed to rectify by giving the 
public many points of view on a given issue as well as labeling the inter- 
ests which promote each view. 


$’ Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy Blumenstock, World Revolutionary Propaganda 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939), pp. 109-11. 
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However, in my opinion, the approach of this organization was basi- 
cally fallacious. The Institute seemed convinced that propaganda is 
founded mainly on the use of certain verbal tricks, such as distortion, 
suppression of relevant facts, and the use of ad hominem arguments. 
Consequently, it dissected pieces of propaganda to their roots, revealing 
the propaganda tricks involved and studying the essential meaning of 
each claim made. By these means it hoped to create an enlightened 
public competent to dissect propaganda for itself and, in a manner of 
speaking, to remove by itself the fuse that makes the bomb dangerous. 

Thus the Institute for Propaganda Analysis was representative of the 
still current tendency to follow the assumption that a propaganda state- 
ment (or any statement, for that matter) is best dealt with in terms of 
its individual components considered as units. For example, should 
Hitler say, ‘‘All Germans love the Eternal Imperial Reich,”’ the Institute 
might proceed to nullify the propagandistic value of the statement as 
follows: By the use of the term ‘“‘all Germans,” Hitler is making the 
bandwagon appeal, trying to persuade dissenters to fall into line before 
it is too late. His employment of the vague concept ‘‘Eternal Imperial 
Reich” is an attempt to create a favorable response by the association of 
the general but imposing terms ‘‘Eternal” and “Imperial” with the sym- 
bol “Reich,” the whole being designed to leave a pleasant feeling in his 
German listeners, although most of them could not explain just why. 
The exponents of this method of analysis might go on further to cite sta- 
tistics proving that all Germans do not love the Eternal Imperial Reich, 
whatever that may be. Thus is the fuse presumably removed; made 
wise, I am no longer a blind tool of Hitler propaganda, at least with re- 
gard to this statement. 

There is no doubt that this method has its merits. Skepticism may be 
expressed as to whether it can effectively equip the public to deal with 
propaganda. What the Institute seemed not to realize is that understand- 
ing does not necessarily follow the breaking-down of a statement and the 
dispassionate examination of each part. More often confusion results 
from this method. No—by the nature and meaning of a statement is not 
meant its grammar and inner logic. Nor can a statement be understood 
by classifying it under ‘Psychological Device No. 5xy.”” May we not 
better understand a message in terms of its setting, its varied implica- 
tions, the whole interacting system of complex relationships which gave it 
birth rather than through the study of the strict causal interconnections 
between the individual words? It is to be doubted that the mechanical 
dissection of propaganda yields understanding or ability to resist future 
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propaganda. Like the surgeon, the student of propaganda must be a 
skilled butcher—he must know where to cut, exactly where to draw the 
line, how deep to sink the knife. This requires a knowledge of relation- 
ships, meanings, dynamics, the place of the part in the whole. 

One need but contrast a Roosevelt fireside chat with a Hitler speech 
to realize that the mechanical breakdown of these two talks destroys their 
essence rather than yielding understanding. The situation is similar to 
trying to understand the difference between an expensive Paris gown and 
mail-order dress in terms of the value of the fabrics that went into each. 
The difference between Roosevelt speaking and Hitler speaking is not 
basically one of propaganda techniques, but rather of different views of 
life, of differing approaches to mankind, to human dignity. To analyze 
both speeches in terms of ‘‘subjunctive of wish,” “fuller imperative form 
of the verb in which the object is always stated,” or of the Institute’s 
seven propaganda devices, is deliberately blinding one’s self to the signifi- 
cance of each approach, the message and its meaning. 

Yet the approach of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, intended 
for popular instruction, was relatively enlightened compared with the 
word-counting now passing as content analysis. (The reply of a content 
analyst that one is perfectly free to apply any interpretation one can to 
his data, once he has obtained it in this fashion, misses, of course, the 
whole point.) However, even noting the social and economic background 
of a propaganda does not provide a fruitful approach if we combine with 
this a theory of human beings as similar to bewildered rats in a maze. 
Only if we approach the problem from the point of view of trying to 
understand essentially reasonable human beings in an unstable field 
structure can we arrive at an appreciation of the nature and meaning of 
modern propaganda. If basic to a sketch of field conditions is the assump- 
tion that human beings are essentially blindly reacting machines, then 
the addition of new factors simply means adding new levers to the ma- 
chine. 

Finally, a very real danger inherent in the current approach to propa- 
ganda should not be ignored. Of necessity, concentration on propaganda 
as verbal and psychological tricks and grammatical constructions, ignor- 
ing the study of the total context which permits their use, results in for- 
getting that Fascist methods are appropriate to a Fascist setting. Some 
of the studies of Nazi propaganda seem to have been made with a view to 
discovering methods to be copied, much as the British would study a cap- 
tured German tank of new design. 

The thesis of this paper is thus twofold: First, it is argued here that the 
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proper way to understand the phenomenon of propaganda is not primarily 
through the study of the rhetorical and psychological tricks employed, 
but rather by an analysis of the total social context of the propaganda 
under investigation, conceiving the whole as a dynamic field of stresses 
and strains wherein the force of propaganda plays its part. Second, I 
maintain that the first approach not only is inadequate but is dangerous 
and harmful in that it fosters the delusion that the solution lies in emulat- 
ing the propagandist’s tricks rather than in removing the social causes 
which make them possible. 

Analysis of antidemocratic propaganda must be made in terms of total 
social context, not only because this is a more enlightened approach than 
the piecemeal dissection into sterile rules and tricks, but because only this 
approach can provide us with effective means of dealing with the disease 
at its roots. The answer to a propaganda of fear must lie in the removal 
of the causes of fear. Propaganda appealing to the despairing can find no 
roots in the hopeful. And I do not, of course, deny the importance of the 
study of Fascist propaganda as mainly applicable to fascism only. 


New York City 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Joint Committee on Latin American Studies.—The National Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council have appointed a Joint Committee on Latin-Amer 
ican Studies. The purpose of the Committee is to promote Latin-Ameri- 
can studies in all fields of knowledge and to act as an advisory agency for 
all projects dealing with Latin America which come to the attention of the 
three supporting councils. The Committee will also co-operate closely 
with various government agencies working in the field of inter-American 
relations. Robert Redfield, dean of the Division of Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago, is acting as chairman of the Committee, and Wen- 
dell Bennett, Yale University, is executive secretary. Other members of 
the Committee are J. G. Beebe-Center, Harvard University; W. R. Craw- 
ford, University of Pennsylvania; Earl J. Hamilton, Duke University; 
Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress; Clarence H. Haring, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Preston E. James, Office of the Coordinator of Information; Irving 
A. Leonard, Brown University; and George C. Vaillant, University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Shelby M. Harrison, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, was one of six persons awarded honorary de- 
grees by Boston University at its Spring Commencement 


Social Science Research Council_—The Social Science Research Council 
has announced the following pre-doctoral fellows in sociology for 1942-43: 
John Benton Gillingham, University of Wisconsin; for field training with 

reference to “white collar’’ employees in selected industrial organiza- 

tions. 

John Landward, Harvard University; for field training in population 
growth in relation to its economic and social aspects. 

Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, University of Chicago; for field training in 
problems of the Japanese evacuation from the Pacific Coast. 

Erich Rosenthal, University of Chicago; for field training in psychiatric 
methods, with special emphasis on the psychology of the aged. 
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Philip Selznick, Columbia University; for field training in the administra- 
tive procedures of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Melvin Marvin Tumin, Northwestern University; for field training in 
acculturation in Guatemala. 


Sociometric Institute—The Sociometric Institute has been opened un- 
der the direction of J. L. Moreno. The Institute will be located at ror 
Park Avenue, New York. Dr. Moreno will serve as chairman. The mem- 
bers of the advisory board include: Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Read Bain, Miami University; Howard Becker, University of Wis- 
consin; James V. Bennett, United States Department of Justice; Hadley 
Cantril, Princeton University; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
sota; John Collier, United States Department of the Interior; Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University; John Dewey, Columbia University; 
Lawrence K. Frank, New York; George Gallup, American Institute of 
Public Opinion; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia University; Katherine 
F. Lenroot, United States Department of Labor; George A. Lundberg, 
Bennington College; Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; Margaret 
Mead, American Museum of Natural History; Adolf Meyer, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; J. L. 
Moreno, Sociometric Institute; George P. Murdock, Yale University; 
Gardner Murphy, College of the City of New York; Theodore M. New- 
comb, University of Michigan; Frank Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago; Carl C. Taylor, 
United States Department of Agriculture; and M. L. Wilson, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


NOTES 


Bureau of the Census.—Philip M. Hauser has been appointed assistant 
director of the Census Bureau, effective July 1, 1942. Dr. Hauser will be 
in charge of social statistics, including population and housing statistics, 
vital statistics, the census of agriculture, and statistics relating to state 
and local government. Dr. Hauser was formerly assistant chief statisti- 
cian for population in the Bureau. He received his Ph.D. degree in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago and was formerly 
a member of the faculty of that department. 


The Institute of Public A ffairs.—The Sixteenth Annual Session of the 
Institute of Public Affairs was held at the University of Virginia, July 
5-11. The Institute was under the direction of Oron James Hale, associ- 
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ate professor of history. The general topic of the discussion was ‘‘ New 
Strategies for War and Peace.” 


Mid-west Sociological Society —George W. Hill, second vice-president 
of the Society, is head of the 1942-43 Research Committee. Members of 
the Society are asked to report to him on all research projects and their 
progress. 


National Recreation A ssociation.—The Annual Congress of the National 
Recreation Association will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 28- 
October 2. The Congress will be devoted to the topic of converting the 
recreation forces of America to wartime activities. Persons desiring fur- 
ther information about these meetings are asked to write to the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children.—The Third Confer- 
ence on Tomorrow’s Children was held at Harvard University, July 8-10, 
1942. The Conference was under the auspices of the Harvard Summer 
School and twenty-seven co-operating New England organizations. 


The Society for Social Research.—The Society for Social Research held 
its annual summer meeting August 14-15. The dinner meeting of the 
Society was addressed by E. B. Reuter of the University of Iowa, who 
spoke on ‘“‘ The State of Social Research in Wartime.” 

Among the speakers at the meetings were: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University; Donald Slesinger, American Film Center; Florian Znaniecki, 
University of Illinois; Elmo C. Wilson, Office of Facts and Figures; Philip 
M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census; and Ernest Manheim, University of 
Kansas City. 


War Shipping Administration.—Nels Anderson, formerly of the staff 
of the Work Projects Administration, is now the port representative for 
the Port of New York. He is in charge of the Recruitment and Manning 
Organization. 


University of Chicago.—Robert F. Winch, formerly instructor in 
sociology, is now an ensign in the Navy. 


Harvard University —E. Y. Hartshorne is on leave from the University 
and is working in the Office of Strategic Services, Washington, D.C. 


Uriversity of Hawaii.—Volume VII of Social Process in Hawaii, pub- 
lished by the Sociology Club of the University of Hawaii, appeared re- 
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cently. The contributors included Andrew W. Lind, Masako Agena, 
Eiko Yoshinaga, Henry Lum, M. Miyazawa, David Thompson, Romanzo 
Adams, Bernhard Hormann, Yukiko Kimura, and Ferris Laune. A num- 
ber of the papers in this volume—especially “‘ Types of Social Movement 
in Hawaii,”’ by Andrew W. Lind, and “ Morale in Hawaii,’ by Bernhard 
Hormann—are of special interest to sociologists at the present time. 


University of Kansas.—Loren C. Eiseley has been appointed associate 
professor of anthropology. Dr. Eiseley spent the past summer at the 
American Museum of Natural History under a research grant from the 
University of Kansas, completing a project in physical anthropology 
undertaken during a post-doctoral fellowship awarded him by the Social 
Science Research Council. 


Lawrence College—Dinko Tomasic has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Robert Cooley Angell has taken leave from 
the University in order to serve as a captain in the air force of the United 
States Army. He is now stationed at Ellington Field, Texas. 


Michigan State College-—The fourteenth annual summer Institute of 
Social Welfare was held on the campus July 6-10. This institute is spon- 
sored by the department of sociology, the State Welfare League, and vari- 
ous state departments. The topic of the Institute was ‘‘Social Welfare in 
War Time.” 

The third annual meeting of the Michigan Conference on Family Re- 
lations was held on Saturday, July 11, following the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Social Welfare. Dr. L. J. Carr of the University of Michigan was 
program chairman. 

Charles R. Hoffer of the department of sociology was a member of the 
summer staff of West Virginia University. 

J. Howard Howson of Vassar taught a course on marriage at Michigan 
State College during the summer session. 


University of Montana.—The Greater University of Montana an- 
nounces the founding of its ‘‘ Publications in the Social Sciences” with 
the appearance of its first monograph, The Hagen Site, by William Mulloy 
and others. This paper describes a significant phase in the prehistory of 
the Great Plains. Professor Harry Turney-High is editor of the series. 
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Ohio State University.—F. E. Lumley has been appointed to the City 
Planning Commission of Columbus, Ohio, for a term of six years. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Milton Yinger, formerly a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 


Tulane University.—Samuel Strong has accepted a position as visiting 
assistant professor of sociology to fill a position made vacant by N. J. 
Demerath, who is now on leave with the Program Surveys Division of the 
federal government. Robert Wauchope, formerly director of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology and Archaeology of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed director of the Middle American Institute of 
Tulane University and will offer anthropology courses in collaboration 
with the department of sociology here. The Oxford University Press 
recently announced publication of The Academic Man by Logan Wilson. 


University of Wisconsin.—The book-review department of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review is now under the editorship of Professors Leland 
C. De Vinney and Thomas C. McCormick, both of the department of soci- 
ology. Dr. De Vinney replaces Howard Becker as editor. Professor Becker 
has become editor of the D. C. Heath “Social Relations Series.’’ The 
first text in this series, entitled Marriage and the Family, will be edited by 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill. 

A new division of the department has been organized to deal with 
work in the field of population. 


PERSONAL 


The L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation announces the publication 
of a series of introductory volumes which will deal authoritatively with 
various aspects of modern scientific knowledge. The Board of Editors for 
these pocket-size books will include Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of the 
New School for Social Research; Professor Harlow Shapley, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Alfred E. Cohn, Rockefeller Institute. Journal readers 
who have available manuscripts which they think might be included in 
this series or who have suggestions in regard to it are asked to write to the 
Treasury of Science, L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The Integration of American Society. By ROBERT C. ANGELL. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. ix+228. $2.50. 


Professor Angell’s book constitutes a serious, interesting, and suggestive 
attempt to grapple with a broad and fundamental and at the same time 
very difficult problem of applied sociology. It is not, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, a successful attempt, and the principal object of the re- 
view will be to attempt to show why and how it might be possible to ad- 
vance somewhat further with the problem. 

Professor Angell, in the early part of the book, develops the conception 
of the integration of a society, using as a starting-point the role of a sys- 
tem of common values as developed in the reviewer’s Structure of Social 
Action. The next analytical step is from common values, which may be 
“merely a state of mind,” to institutions, which are “‘systems of social re- 
lationships to which people feel loyal because these systems are judged to 
embody the ultimate values that these people have in common” (p. 25). 
Integration of a society depends on “‘the existence of both common values 
and institutions. The former generate the latter, but the latter react to 
give outward substance to the former.”’ Finally, Professor Angell intro- 
duces the concept of a group as ‘‘a number of persons whose joint actions 
express the policies of a directing will.” He explicitly distinguishes in- 
stitutions from groups, since the latter do not imply common values. The 
main bulk of the study consists of the examination of a series of groups 
prominent in American society, in each case raising the question of how 
far the group structure can claim to be institutional and thus to embody 
common values. 

It is a striking fact that Professor Angell does not attempt to outline 
an American system either of common values or of institutions prior to or 
independently of his examination of groups. Only in his final chapter does 
he attempt to formulate broad features of our value system, and these pur- 
port to be only inductions from the treatment of groups. It is suggested 
that Professor Angell’s concentration of attention on groups and the way 
in which he deals with them introduce a bias into his analysis which tends 
to make him overestimate the lack of integration in our society or at least 
to confuse the problem. 
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I should agree that common values are of integrative significance to a 
society primarily in so far as they are embodied in institutions. These are 
in fact actual social structures—the difference in definition of the concept 
to which Professor Angell calls attention (p. 26) is quite secondary. In my 
own terminology, normative patterns are institutionalized only in so far 
as conformity with them is, on the basis of common value attitudes, treat- 
ed as a legitimate expectation of the individual in a given status and role. 
The integrative significance of institutions in turn is a matter of their func- 
tional relation to the working of a social system. It is Professor Angell’s 
failure to treat the institutions of American society from the point of view 
of their relation to the social system as a functioning whole which is the 
principal source of difficulty in his analysis. Groups in turn can be proper- 
ly evaluated only against the background of their relation to the institu- 
tional system. Professor Angell does not even raise the question of what 
the institutional ‘‘system” is; he inquires only how far a particular class of 
groups has institutional status. There is, furthermore, no attempt to re- 
late groups systematically in terms of a total social structure. Rather, a 
pragmatic classification is set up, and each item is discussed in succession. 

If Professor Angell had attempted systematically to work out a struc- 
ture of groups, he would have been guided toward the problem of the sta- 
tus of an institutional structure as a whole. But even this might well have 
obscured certain very important aspects of American integration, which 
might have been brought out by a different level of approach, such as that 
of role analysis. One highly important example is the significance of occu- 
pational roles. There is surely sanction in terms of common values of the 
“institution” that the overwhelming majority of adult males should have 
“‘jobs.”” Two features of the job pattern stand out—that it should involve 
the performance of socially useful or sanctioned functions and that it 
should enable the individual to support himself and usually a family on a 
standard of living suitable for his class status—which is to a large extent 
determined by the nature of his job. There are other fundamental features 
of the pattern—the ranking of jobs according to levels of skill, training, 
responsibility, etc. To a notable extent the self-respect of an individual 
and the recognition in which he is held by others revolve about his job 
and his performance in it. On one important level—indeed the one on 
which its integrating influence is perhaps most open to doubt, that of 
“‘labor’”’—Bakke (The Unemployed Worker) has shown the enormous inte- 
grating importance of the job pattern. He feels justified in stating that, 
unless our whole social structure is basically changed, we need not worry 
about large numbers preferring an easy life on the dole, because it is only 
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through the job that one of the most basic of the worker’s goals—‘‘to play 
a socially respected role’”—can be realized. Professor Angell, however, 
does not really treat the institutionalization of occupational roles. They 
belong, partly, under the heading of the capitalistic enterprise. Here, 
however, the treatment is such as to throw the primary emphasis on the 
conflict of interest of management and workers. Professional roles are 
treated only in relation to the school, the hospital, etc., not to the structure 
of roles. Even here, at least certain of the important integrative aspects 
are obscured. 

On a different level the role approach might lead to a somewhat differ- 
ent judgment of the contemporary family. In defining family integration, 
Professor Angell seems to take as his primary criterion the extent to which 
the family unit functions as a group, to which its members share common 
goals and activities. By contrast with the farm family, even the middle- 
class urban family comes off very badly. If, however, it is viewed in terms 
of the way in which it relates its component individuals to the status sys- 
tem of the society, on the one hand, and in which it regulates their emo- 
tional equilibriums, on the other, the situation is not quite the same. Hus- 
band and wife are very definitely a unit in the class structure and in the 
whole field of informal life and activities as far as they are not segregated 
by sex. On the emotional side the marriage tie forms much the most im- 
portant personal loyalty to the adult and is a focus of many of his most 
important sentiments. It is through his family again that the child is ini- 
tially oriented to the social structure, and it forms the base from which his 
expedition in exploring the wider social life is launched. It is, to my mind, 
highly questionable how far the rural type of family with its extremely 
wide area of common activities would constitute an integrating factor in 
our system of urban institutions. Professor Angell here seems to beg an 
extremely complex question. 

Finally, a word may be said about the system of social stratification. 
Warner has recently stated that, at least in Yankee City, it may be re- 
garded as the key integrating structure. While it may well be that this 
could not be generalized for American society as a whole, it is significant 
that, in Professor Angell’s analysis, class appears only as one of the ‘“‘deep 
cracks in our social structure.’’ But surely in a very broad way there is a 
sanction in common values for a hierarchical structure of ranking in which, 
above all, the incumbents of the higher occupational roles—higher in 
terms of requirement of scarce natural abilities, training, and responsi- 
bility in the performance of valued functions—should have higher status, 
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and that this status should be shared by their wives and dependent chil- 
dren. 

The above remarks should not be interpreted to mean that there is 
nothing but perfect integration in our social structure. Undoubtedly, 
there are many points at which serious strains exist. The status of the 
“‘business orientation” and of the business classes is certainly in question. 
The family is far from fulfilling its functions adequately—in some areas of 
the society it is grossly disorganized. The contention is, rather, that Pro- 
fessor Angell does not provide us with an adequate framework, either 
theoretical or empirical, in which to carry through a satisfactory analysis 
of these problems. The bases of integration which he has overlooked or 
underestimated have been cited for their bearing on this question rather 
than in an attempt to reverse his verdict, though I am inclined to be less 
alarmed than he is. Above all, it is not primarily the judgment of degree 
of integration or malintegration but the dynamic analysis which under- 
lies it which counts most. For, on this, predictions of future development 
and judgments of the effectiveness of remedial measures will have to be 
based. The present review is intended only as an attempt to suggest con- 
structive lines of attack on this range of problems. Professor Angell has 
done a great service in bringing them so clearly to the attention of sociolo- 


gists and other social scientists. 
TALCOTT PARSONS 


Harvard University 


Otto Gierke: Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800 with a Lec- 
ture on the Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity. By ERNST TROELTSCH. 
Translated with an Introduction by ERNEsT BARKER. 2 vols. Toronto: 
Macmillan & Co., 1934. Pp. xci+226; 229-423. $9.00. 

Among the scholars who contributed most to the development of 
sociology without being sociologists, Otto Gierke is the most outstanding. 
In his gigantic work Deutsches Genossenschaftsrecht he presents a highly 
suggestive study on the interrelationships of legal and sociological trends. 
His main concern was a legal one—to lay the foundations of a true con- 
cept of legal personality and of autonomous groups which are not de- 
pendent on the state. This legal approach involved a sociological analysis 
of social relationships as opposed to or in contact with the state. In 1900 
Maitland had published a translation of one section of the third volume 
under the title, Political Theories of the Middle Ages. Now Professor 
Ernest Barker has translated five subsections of the fourth volume, which 
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form a whole dealing with the social theories of natural law from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

Natural law became the most influential doctrine when the renascence 
of Roman law and of Aristotelianism entered into the social philosophy of 
the Middle Ages as a rationalization of fundamental changes in urban 
society and the manifestation of the liberation of social thought from theo- 
logical or political doctrines. Professor Barker is right in stressing Gierke’s 
lack of information regarding Catholic moral theology; in particular, his 
insufficient interpretation of Suarez. For this reason the reader is not 
aware that what lies between the Christian natural law of the Middle Ages 
and the secularized rationalistic law of nature is a fundamental revolution 
in attitudes and ways of thinking. The modern natural law introduces 
utilitarian and psychological motives for understanding the “‘natural”’ 
character of law, while the Christian philosophers were aware of the irre- 
ducible character of justice as an innate character of righteousness and 
equity. 

The main achievement of secularized natural law is its attempt to cre- 
ate a new foundation for modern social life. The idea of the state as a self- 
sufficient social body was a discovery of the sixteenth century and implied 
the existence of social relationships and institutions as dependent or inde- 
pendent of this politically supreme power. It is precisely this liberal point 
of view and the concern with political rights which brought into exist- 
ence Gierke’s sociological analysis of autonomous social groupings. When 
Bodin discovered the essence of the state in its sovereignty, he was com- 
pelled to agree with a common consent of society to the coercive power of 
the absolute authority of the state. Therefore, it was very difficult for 
this secularized natural law to deal with social relations and groups which 
are beside and above the state. In contrast to the artificial foundations 
of the state, these philosophers analyze the natural social relationships 
like those of husband and wife, parents and children, master and servant. 
They do not succeed in understanding local communities, fellowships, and 
associations as no less “natural social relationships’ than those of the 
family. It is very characteristic that Bodin, who was fond of decentraliza- 
tion and social associations, approved of those groups only as voluntary 
institutions created by the state. The most striking case of the pragmatic 
political rationalism of this epoch of absolutism was the inability of most 
of the adherents of popular sovereignty to develop a social theory which 
was able to explain groups beyond the state. It is the characteristic fea- 
ture of this development in political science truly mirroring the social 
reality that political theory had absorbed social philosophy and proceeded 
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tobecome a technical science of efficiency in describing how to make friends 
and influence people. It is the merit of Suarez and the Catholic political 
philosophers to have opposed the totalitarian trend of the theorists of ab- 
solutism. The function of the state is limited by the ends of the whole 
society. They preserved the idea of society as a social and moral structure 
within which the political power has a definite function of materializing 
the secular happiness of mankind. They did not separate social, legal, and 
moral thought, because all spheres of human life are interdependent and 
indivisible. 

These are the main trends in the first period of the secularized ration- 
alistic natural law. After the establishment of the absolutistic state, the 
political scientists discovered new logical potentialities in the basic con- 
cept of the social contract. The latter makes it possible to organize a 
variety of groups besides the body politic. This creates the idea of inde- 
structible human rights for self-realization in co-operative enterprises as 
against and beyond the state. This new discovery could be used in both a 
conservative and a radical vein. The conservative made it possible to sup- 
port the claims of absolutism; the radical brought into existence the trends 
toward liberal rights and democratic self-government. Both trends share 
in the characteristic features of the pragmatistic rationalism of the modern 
institutional societies of absolutism: (a) the trend to transform social 
philosophy according to and in conformity with the natural sciences; (d) 
to segregate the interconnection of all branches of social existence in favor 
of self-sufficient dynamics and autonomies of the single stratum; (c) to 
make society a sum of individuals bound together by legal and utilitarian 
purposes; and (d) to overcome the idea of cosmos and to establish human 
existence on the basis of subjective consciousness, the subject-object re- 
lationship, and the idea of efficient control of a chaotic sum of facts. 

We will understand easily that the social relations of the state to genu- 
inely social associations and the sociological problems of an international 
community were almost destroyed by the legal and formal approach of the 
political irrationalism of absolutistic thinkers. Gierke remarks very ably 
that it is impossible to interpret social relationships correctly and suf- 
ficiently if we have only formal and legal concepts. He emphasizes time 
and again the interrelationship of legal and moral elements in the concep- 
tions of social relationships; in his analyses of associations and corpora- 
tions he tests the truth of the interdependence of moral, legal, and psycho- 
logical elements in sociological conceptions. He definitely establishes the 
idea that the continuity and duration of social institutions depends on the 
balance and harmony between these spheres of social behavior. 
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It is surprising and symptomatic for Gierke’s intellectual situation that 
he as leader of the historical school was the first to praise the permanent 
value of the law of nature. He was dimly aware that the trends of positiv- 
ism which merged in the historical schools would bring into existence an 
anarchy of values. He predicted as early as 1880 that the idea of law and 
justice will vanish if the positivistic tendencies spread and influence jurid- 
ical thought. The ideal content of law, which is the content of the norma- 
tive concept of justice, will be replaced by the idea of utility or the idea 
of power. He was keenly aware that positivism would destroy, in the long 
run, the basic principles of European civilization. In the last edition of 
Althusius (1912) he emphatically conjures the undying spirit of the law of 
nature. He reluctantly admitted the inability of the historical school to 
preserve the living spirit of equity and justice, which is the foundation of 
social life. Like Gierke, Troeltsch was forced to admit the failure and the 
disastrous consequences of historicism. Troeltsch insists on the unifying 
and integrating power of the law of nature in the traditions of Western 
civilization. He suggests, in following Gierke, a realistic sociological inter- 
pretation of social institutions and relationships as the presupposition of a 
philosophical science of man which establishes empirically the basic ele- 
ments of the human constitution, i.e., the analysis of the variables and 
the invariables in human behavior. This empirical science makes it pos- 
sible to re-establish by means of modern sciences the law of nature as a 
science of the constitutive patterns of human behavior. 

A survey of this work would not be complete without stressing the out- 
standing merit of Professor Barker’s Introduction. Like Gierke and 
Troeltsch, he admires the truth and efficiency of natural law. He makes it 
evident that we cannot escape the questions issued by the law of nature. 
These have to be answered by us as problems of a problematic situation of 
life, not as academic subjects. 

Discussing the group-theory of Gierke, who confronts the students with 
the alternatives of organism and mechanism, he suggests the following defi- 
nition: “Group is an organization of men, created and sustained by a 
common human purpose.” If a common purpose integrates a group, the 
reality and strength of it depends on the relevance, urgency, and attrac- 
tion of the purposes or on their hierarchy. The criterion for the quality of 
the human purposes is to be found in their ability to establish continuity 
and social equilibrium—what in the past was called “‘justice.’”’ If we con- 
sider groups as realities and the state as the highest, we open the way to 
totalitarianism and its “lonely wilderness.’’ On the other hand, we get 
chaos if we do not evaluate and discriminate the various specific purposes 
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of groups. ‘If we desire to escape both wilderness and chaos, we must 
leave room both for the free clustering of groups round freely formed pur- 
poses, and for the criticism and adjustment of such purposes by the 
State” (p. lxxx). That means that we have to know the hierarchy of social 
purposes based upon the innate needs of the community and the perma- 
nent potentialities toward human perfection. The approach of natural 
law is one of the permanent and recurring patterns of thinking which are 
able to answer these eternal questions. 

It is a duty as well as an obligation to express profound gratitude to 
Dr. Barker, who has not only enriched our knowledge but touched our 
conscience, stirred the intellectual responsibility of scholars and made 


them aware of their obligations to the living spirit. 
ALBERT SALOMON 
New School for Social Research 


New York 
Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By HERBERT 

Marcuse. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+431. 

$3.75. 

Hegel is a difficult author at best, and, by one of the ironies of historical 
writing, he has been made more remote from English readers, if not more 
difficult, by the commentators who have undertaken to explain him. A 
generation of Oxford idealists prettified him by overlooking all that was 
shocking to the most respectable academic prejudices. Now a new genera- 
tion is engaged in blackening his character as the father of fascism and 
national socialism. In consequence, Dr. Marcuse’s book is doubly valu- 
able. It is written in readable English and is the work of a German scholar 
who knows Hegel sympathetically, as perhaps only a German can. More- 
over, it is a careful study of the whole text of Hegel’s writings, not a hap- 
hazard collection of his paradoxes, and it undertakes to place his philoso- 
phy as an element in the German social theory of the nineteenth century. 
In both respects it is an indispensable aid to any English reader who wants 
a reliable guide to the intricacies of the Hegelian philosophy. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is mainly expository, ex- 
plaining the most important divisions of Hegel’s philosophy—his logic, 
his theory of the state, his philosophy of history. Like most careful ex- 
positors of Hegel since Dilthey’s Jugendgeschichte Hegels in 1905, Dr. 
Marcuse gives special attention to the works written before Hegel had 
built a thick-set hedge of technicalities around his thought. The second 
part of the book offers an account of the development of Hegel’s philoso- 
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phy into later social theory, particularly into the “dialectical theory of 
society”’ (chiefly Marx) and sociological positivism, which the author re- 
gards as a perversion. 

The thesis of Dr. Marcuse’s book is that “‘Hegel’s basic concepts are 
hostile to the tendencies that have led into Fascist theory and practice” 
(p. vii). This conclusion is based on the view that German idealism, though 
guilty of an uncritical admiration for monarchical absolutism, was still 
part of a culture that accented the rights of private life and that regarded 
the state as providing the means to a high development of individual 
capacities. Behind this social attitude lay the fact that Hegel’s philosophy 
was fundamentally rationalist, while the philosophy of national socialism 
is fundamentally irrationalist. In Dr. Marcuse’s view the characteristic 
philosophical expression of an authoritarian social philosophy is positiv- 
ism. With this final conclusion the reviewer cannot agree, but the argu- 
ment is too long to recount here. Dr. Marcuse’s book is much the best 
account of Hegel in English. 


GEORGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


The Organization of Knowledge. By GLENN NEGLEY. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiii+373. $3.00. 

The title of this book may be somewhat misleading, since the author 
does not discuss the institutional aspect of the organization of knowledge; 
instead, he{deals with a scheme of analysis which is intended to furnish an 
intellectual orientation basic to rational action. 

In presenting such a theoretical scheme the author divides the approach 
to individual action into three points of view—material, individual, and 
formal—roughly meaning by this the objective, subjective, and formal or 
methodological aspect of such action. Under each of these viewpoints he 
discusses three levels or dimensions. For example, under individual: 
physical man (fitness), social group (communication), and person (lib- 
erty); or under material: nature (concreteness), property (use), and the 
state (security). These nine categories (three points of view, each having 
three dimensions) are interrelated by the appropriate sciences, and thus 
on the model of analysis for action a hierarchy of the sciences is construct- 
ed. This analysis is contained in the first two sections of the book. A 
third part deals with common fallacies in analysis, and the last part con- 
sists of three appendixes, which are devoted to a discussion of Jeremy 
Bentham, E. Jordan, and “Formalism in Legal Theory,” respectively. 

It is not quite clear what specific purpose the author has had in mind, 
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since the subtitle of the book states that it is an “Introduction to Philo- 
sophical Analysis.’’ The character of the book is, however, not of the 
kind which would make it suitable for the beginning student. Apart from 
considerations of purpose, it would seem that the author evades somewhat 
the issue of the validity of his approach. Since he does not claim that this 
is the only possible scheme of analysis, but simply one among many, the 
criterion of its validity would be the pragmatic one: Is this scheme fruit- 
ful for the purposes of individual action? It is difficult to see how this 
question could be answered, since Mr. Negley does not confront the prob- 
lem of the relation between knowledge and action, except in occasional 
remarks. Yet it would seem that the nature of this relation is one of our 
most crucial contemporary problems. A philosophical analysis which is 
concerned with the ‘Organization of Knowledge” for action, but which 
does not face the problem of this relation squarely, would seem to fall short 
of fulfilling the expectations which the title of the book elicits. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
Chicago 


Methods of Correlation Analysis. By MorprEcAI EZEKIEL. 2d ed. New 

York: Wiley, 1941. Pp. xix+531. $5.00. 

Outstanding features of this work are its simplicity and its thorough- 
ness. Galton, who began the study of ‘‘regression’’ lines and the accuracy 
of estimates of one variable from another already given, also worked out, 
from his own data, some of the most important characteristics of fre- 
quency surfaces for two related measures. He turned to the mathemati- 
cians for a technical formulation in terms of joint probabilities, thus lead- 
ing up to the extended studies of correlation surfaces by Pearson et al., and 
various techniques, such, e.g., as bi-serial ry, based upon the assumption 
of normal distribution of measures not given in quantitative form. Thus 
we have come to be familiar with correlation as a subject involving con- 
siderable mathematics. All of these later developments Ezekiel passes by; 
he treats only measures from which functional relationships can be studied 
and estimates calculated—ordinary numerical data. Hence, correlation 
coefficients receive comparatively little attention, and regression, linear 
and otherwise, comes to the fore. For curve-fitting by the method of 
least squares, ‘“‘normal’’ equations are required. These are stated in the 
text. Their proof, requiring a little calculus, is placed in an appendix, 
along with some other relatively technical matters. The result is a book 
which, in the words of the Preface to the first edition, is ‘‘readily compre- 
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hensible to anyone who has had courses in elementary algebra,” yet shows 
none of the sketchy inadequacy common to most books of which that can 
be said. Here, then, is an opportunity for the student whose mathematics 
is very scanty or very rusty to acquire fine craftsmanship in an important 
branch of research method. 

Advances due to Ezekiel and his associates, presented in the first edi- 
tion, included the use of the Doolittle method in solving normal equations, 
the development of methods for treating curvilinear multiple regression, 
the recognition and treatment of joint functional regression. The Doo- 
little method is now available in various textbooks; for the other tech- 
niques ‘‘Ezekiel’’ remains the standard reference. Moreover, in the new 
edition, the treatment of Bean’s rapid graphic method for multiple curvi- 
linear regression has been revised and expanded, the discussion of the 
significance of samples has been improved, with a new chapter on the re- 
liability of forecasting; and there is a new insistence, in selecting regres- 
sion curves, that the mathematical functions employed shall be logically 
appropriate to the nature of the data in question, i.e., that relationships 
implied by a mathematical formula shall not be attributed to the data 
merely because the figures conform over a limited range. Technique is 
thus subordinated to insight, and this is characteristic of the whole work. 
In the author’s words—his final sentence—‘‘Statistical analysis is not a 
substitute for careful thinking and skilled workmanship in research work; 
instead, it is an aid which may make that thought and skill even more 
productive of worth-while results.” 

The reader of Ezekiel must be prepared to give a little attention to the 
relations between acreage, number of cows, number of hired men, and 
farm income, and to other problems of our basic industry. This is surely 
no great hardship for students in other fields, and there is every reason to 
believe that both theoretical and practical researches in psychology and 
the social sciences would benefit greatly by the use of the more precise 
methods of studying relationships presented in this treatise. 


CHESTER E. KELLOGG 
McGill University 


Factor Analysis: A Synthesis of Factorial Methods. By KARL J. HOLZINGER 
and Harry H. Harman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Pp. xii+417. $5.00. 

Factor analysis, years after attaining its majority, is becoming adult. 

Not only have there appeared recently other treatises concerned with the 
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general problem instead of merely advocating their authors’ special views, 
but here at long last is a book no part of which is a battleground for hob- 
bies. Instead, the Introduction informs us that “every one of the types 
of factorial solutions in extensive use today is an efficient one..... The 
enthusiastic partisan who depreciates the efficacy of some other method 
and calls it a poor one thereby furnishes indisputable proof of one of two 
things—either his own [in|sincerity or his own ignorance. Any person 
of intelligence should know that it is highly improbable that any of the 
brilliant psychologists and statisticians who have worked on these prob- 
lems for the last thirty years would produce and advocate a ‘rotten’ 
system.” 

Accordingly, the authors have given us a thoroughly objective, im- 
partial presentation of the techniques which have seen most actual service 
in research: the basic Spearman search for the general factor; the Hol- 
zinger bi-factor method, representing the various methods adding group 
factors to the general factor; the principal-factor solution, using the re- 
vised form of Hotelling’s method of approximation; Thurstone’s centroid 
method, and a variant called the. ‘‘averoid method.’’ All these are dis- 
cussed as simply various ways of determining the placement of the number 
of orthogonal axes required to account, within the limits of sampling 
errors, for the communality variance of the measures in question. 

Exposition is much abridged and simplified by setting down systemati- 
cally in Part I the material basic to all the methods: the discussion of the 
general problem of factors; notation and the formal definitions of statisti- 
cal terms; the use of matrices and multidimensional geometry; the deter- 
mination of the number of factors required for any problem, i.e., the num- 
ber of dimensions in the factor-space, and estimating communalities; and 
the nature of solutions to be preferred in accordance with special subject 
matter of the research in hand. 

In addition to the exposition of all the techniques as resting upon com- 
mon foundations, the synthesis is carried further in Part ITI, in which it is 
shown how one form of solution can be transformed into another or any 
of them into an oblique solution, i.e., one in which the factors are no longer 
statistically independent of one another, but correlated. 

Part IV deals with the problem of estimating the numerical values of 
factors for the individuals from whose measurements the factors were 
derived, or for others, supposing the data sufficiently stable statistically. 
It concludes the body of the book with further treatment of the relations 
between different solutions and with suggestions for the order of analysis 
to be followed in working up a set of data. 


| 
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For convenience of reference, specific directions for the calculations for 
the various solutions are placed in a series of appendixes. 

This book is not to be recommended to students who do not like mathe- 
matics. Those who do, and who have a good working familiarity with 
elementary analysis and statistical methods, will be able both to appreci- 
ate the beauty of a masterly exposition and to acquire facility in the use of 
the factor techniques. 


CHESTER E. KELLOGG 
McGill University 


Statistics for Sociologists. By MARGARET JARMAN Hasoop. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. Pp. vii+934. $4.00. 

Elementary Social Statistics. By Tuomas Carson McCormick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. x +353. $3.00. 


These are two textbooks presented for use in teaching elementary 
statistics to students of sociology and social work. They, and the first one 
in particular, could be used, also, without much supplementation, for 
similar courses in public health, medical economics, and public adminis- 
tration. 

This review is appearing at least two months late. The reason lies 
partly in the difference between the two books. One is an exhaustive, 
nine-hundred-page text covering numerous ramifications of each tech- 
nique presented. A diligent student with little opportunity to attend class 
could master a great deal of the content by applying himself closely to this 
presentation. The other book is only one-third as long and, although com- 
pact, leaves more for the instructor to supply in his lectures. The review- 
er’s difficulty lay in trying to decide which is the better presentation for 
beginning students. He has finally given up by deciding that the choice 
depends upon the individual student and the teacher. 

The longer presentation of Hagood may seem detailed, laborious, and 
repetitious of the classroom lectures and, hence, dull to the student who is 
only mildly interested in this subject. At the same time it is probably 
much to the liking of the more serious student. Perhaps McCormick’s 
book comes closer to meeting the needs of both groups. The good student 
will get the supporting material from the lectures, while the student seek- 
ing credit only has fewer pages to read. There is evidence that both au- 
thors used their texts in mimeograph. Presumably each thought he was 
successful, or he would not have published his material. The rest of us can 
use one book and then the other to determine which is better adapted to 
our needs. 
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There are, of course, other differences between the two books. Mc- 
Cormick had a.one-semester course in mind and, therefore, omitted in- 
tensive discussion of small sampling theory. Hagood, including more than 
enough (her own statement) for a two-semester course, is able to incorpo- 
rate a more thorough discussion of sampling procedure. She has a useful 
discussion of index numbers, while McCormick omits the subject al- 
together. The omission is difficult to explain in view of the increasing in- 
terest in living-cost studies and because of the usefulness of the technique 
in making comparisons. 

The longer text incorporates, also,a one-hundred-and fifty-page section 
devoted to population analysis. Although this involves a little repetition 
of material presented earlier, it may be useful, as Hagood suggests, for in- 
structors who wish to add a third course in this specialized field. 

In this section Hagood employs a device which McCormick uses more 
extensively, namely, that of starting out with a simple problem, develop- 
ing its ramifications, and introducing new techniques as the development 
proceeds. This device has the twofold merit of showing the interrelation- 
ship of several summarizing measures and of introducing new ones with 
very little shock to the student. 

The Hagood volume contains several discussions of what are called 
descriptive and inductive statistics. By the former is meant summariza- 
tion and correlation between characteristics of particular samples; by the 
latter, the estimation of universe parameters from samples. The author 
calls the second type of analysis “generalization.”’ This seems to bea rath- 
er new conception of generalization, since it appears to preclude the draw- 
ing of scientific conclusions from limited universes and since it implies that 
the estimation of a population average from a sample constitutes a basis 
for prediction. In the opinion of the reviewer the author does not make 
her psition clear and, consequently, imposes a considerable burden on 
unde .caduate students. 

McCormick concludes each chapter with a set of exercises for labor- 
atory work. These have been worked up in such form as to illustrate 
nearly every point made in the text. They call for a good deal of thought 
on the part of the student. Both writers include topical bibliographies at 
the ends of the chapters. The references are up to date and specific, al- 
though neither mentions the Arkin and Colton handbook on graphs and 
charts. Likewise, Hagood’s failure to cite Lundberg’s Social Research in 
connection with designing a problem and collecting data must be regarded 
as an unfortunate oversight. 

The introductory chapters of both texts cover the planning and execu- 
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tion of a statistical project, collection, analysis, and presentation of data. 
Space does not permit exhaustive coverage in either case, but the material 
is compact and valuable. Hagood’s statement on developing a blueprint 
for a study and McCormick’s on the use of the schedule are outstanding. 

The two authors have seen enough sociology undergraduates to know 
that they have almost uniformly eschewed mathematics. Consequently, 
few derivations are given, but the assumptions involved in using the 
several techniques have been stated. Both include tables in the appen- 
dixes, thereby giving the student most of his work materials in one volume. 

Any teacher of elementary statistics looking for a suitable text should 
expect to be well satisfied if he chooses either of these two. It is to be 
hoped that McCormick will publish a second volume based upon his ex- 
perience in teaching advanced students. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 


Differentials in Internal Migration. By ALBERT Hoyt Hosss. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. xi+122. 

Dr. Hobbs’s short monograph has the look of a Ph.D. thesis, but the 
look is deceptive, for the work is much more mature, and it combines a 
community study of the anthracite region with a comprehensive critique 
of recent developments in the study of internal migration. Dr. Hobbs dis- 
tinguishes, and justifies the distinction quite amply, between what he 
calls ‘“epiphenomenal”’ and “‘resultant”’ migrants. He demonstrates that 
there has been a considerable amount of confusion in sociological litera- 
ture dealing with both the quantitative and the qualitative aspects of 
internal migration, arising out of failure to distinguish between incidental 
movements of people and true migration. Noticeably, the inclusion in 
many studies of out-marrying farm and town women among “migrants” 
has led to a false evaluation of some of the original Ravensteinian the- 
ories and to a distortion of the facts of migration. Taking as he does the 
anthracite area of economic distress, he deals only with those who have 
left the area altogether, after exercising some choice in the matter, and 
whose decision bore some relation to the conditions of economic distress 
in the area. 

In telling us how he found these true or “resultant” migrants, Dr. 
Hobbs gives us a surprisingly full and intimate picture of an anthracite 
town during the years of industrial decline. He got his sample by personal 
interviews of the occupants of every third house, and he is very much 
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worth while listening to when he describes that experience. It would be 
hard to find a better description of the technique of free-association inter- 
viewing in sociological field work or a better summary of the actual rea- 
sons why questionnares are useless than he gives us in the pages he de- 
votes to a statement of his methods. 

The statistical treatment of his true migrants is detailed, accurate, and 
infused with imagination. He shows the necessity of keeping in mind the 
time factor and the “‘economic gradient” (anglice “relative economic posi- 
tion’’) of the source of emigration and the destination of the migrants. As 
the study covered the years 1929-39, the point has considerable signifi- 
cance. 

What he discovers about the migrants out of his typical anthracite 
town is revealing for students of population changes and community life 
in the United States. The decline of the hard-coal industry seems only to 
have accentuated a movement which in other areas has been characteristic 
of the present century. By and large, the young males of the old stock 
migrated out of the area, leaving older people, the foreign stock, and the 
unmarried women of the old stock to hold the town. The old stock here 
were the English and Welsh miners and those who, as is usual, had won 
for themselves a middle-class position in the town’s life. Dr. Hobbs illus- 
trates very well the means by which such migration is accomplished and 
its effect upon the town. There was also a considerable emigration of 
young women of foreign stock into domestic service, factory employment, 
and other situations. All in all, however, despite recent changes in pat- 
terns of migration, transforming older farm-to-town-to-city patterns, 
nearly all the anthracite-region emigrants went to bigger cities near by. 

The monograph is least happy when it raises the old issue of ‘‘qualita- 
tive factors in migration.’’ There is ample documentation here to prove 
that, even in such an area of economic distress, emigration from the town 
is inextricable from social mobility and that the migrants were largely 


‘ those who had the opportunity, training, and financial or familial support 


to make a step upward in the occupational scale. ‘‘On the basis of these 
findings,’’ Dr. Hobbs tells us quite rightly, “.... migration from an 
economically distressed industrial region appears to be a phenomenon 
with which a high degree of socio-economic mobility and a low degree of 
downward vertical mobility is associated. .... This selectivity appears 
to have been most marked at the beginning of the decline in economic 
opportunity in the region; least noticeable when economic opportunities 
were poor outside the region.” 

Those are the findings, but Dr. Hobbs falls into the old trap of inferring 
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from this correlation of social phenomena—social mobility upward and 
emigration—a ‘‘depletion”’ of the strains of the townsfolk and a regret- 
table draining-off of intelligence and initiative. To do so is to fall into the 
most complete racialist nonsense—the old sociological pitfall of arguing 
from social facts to biological analogies not even correctly understood. 
For example, Dr. Hobbs compares migrants with their stay-at-home sib- 
lings of the same economic and social status in the town. He concludes, 
because these migrants have had better training, more schooling, and 
have landed, once they have left town, in better jobs, that the reason 
‘‘why some members of the sibling group engage in . . . . migration while 
others... .do not... .[is] that they have trained themselves better and 
are better able to cope with life situations. It appears safe to assume that 
in situations such as those which existed in the migration source the.... 
migrants prove to be persons of superior ability. Their superiority is 
demonstrated not only over the non-migrating portion of the population 
but also over their own brothers and sisters.” 

I give the argument in detail so that the reader can see the nonsense 
into which an excellent study is led by circular reasoning inherited from 
an older day in sociology. A moment’s reflection shows that Dr. Hobbs 
has defined intelligence and superiority in terms of superior training and 
success in landing jobs out of town. Naturally, those who show those 
traits are superior! 

Another moment’s reflection would remind him that he is overlooking 
another sociological factor of crucial importance: the existence of family 
structure. People do not emigrate to new jobs as mere social atoms. 
Their relatives, including these despised stay-at-home “‘unintelligent”’ 
siblings, find jobs for them or they work to enable one of their members to 
receive the training not all of them can afford. To call the one who got the 
benefit of the training contributed by the others the more intelligent is to 
fall into a vein of popular thinking as bad as that of assuming that high 
social position is due to “‘good blood.’’ Both ideas are part of the system 
of rationalizations making up European-American folklore, neither is 
sociology. 

Yet Dr. Hobbs need not be taken to task too strongly for this lapse. 
He has done a good and a thorough job. That he has not learned that 
sociological facts correlate only with other sociological facts and tell us 
nothing about biology is an indictment of our universal failure to learn 
scientific methods instead of isolated academic disciplines. 


ConrAD M. ARENSBERG 
Brooklyn College 
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Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements, 1750-1933. 
By Dorotuy SWAINE THomAs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
487. $6.00. 


This volume is part of a Swedish and American co-operative analysis of 
detailed Swedish population data which cover nearly two centuries. It 
provides a picture of demographic developments in Sweden during the 
period of emigration and growing industrialization, a period during which 
birth rates fell to levels so low that in recent years the net replacement 
rate was only about 75 per cent per generation. But it provides also an 
analysis of the interrelationships of demographic factors with economic 
and social changes and of the variations in demographic trends among 
the several socioeconomic regions of a nation. 

When Sweden was primarily dependent upon agriculture, a direct con- 
nection between vital rates and harvests could be observed; but, as in- 
dustrialization increased, the major elements in the decline of birth rates 
were to be found in other social and economic elements. The only vital 
rates which fluctuated directly with the variations in the business cycle 
during the entire period were marriage rates; death rates showed no direct 
relationship; birth and fertility rates showed some relationship before 
1890, but have fluctuated independently since then. Industrialization and 
urbanization were of primary importance in the later years, for the decline 
in fertility was most rapid in the urban areas and least rapid in the agri- 
cultural areas. 

The much-debated question of the relative importance of ‘‘push” and 
“pull” in migration is subjected to empirical examination. From 1870 to 
1908 the correlation between the harvest index and emigration from the 
country was practically zero, but that between emigration and American 
business cycles was +.67. This correlation was especially marked after 
the growing industrialization of Sweden had provided an outlet for the 
latent “push” out of agriculture. The “‘pull’’ of industrial opportunities 
appears also to have been a major element in internal migration between 
the agricultural communities and the towns and cities. Migration from 
agricultural communities to towns was positively correlated with the busi- 
ness cycles. Moreover, the trend was continuously from agricultural 
communities; depressions appeared to slow down the movement rather 
than to reverse it. Like other studies of similar data, this one shows that 
the great bulk of internal migrants consist of opposing streams inward and 
outward which tend numerically to nearly cancel each other. This ten- 
dency has become more pronounced in the course of time. In 1933 be- 
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tween go and nearly 100 per cent of the total volume of migration had no 
net effect on quantitative population change. 

The book has a number of unique features. The data for minor civil 
divisions are grouped in accord with a socioeconomic classification worked 
out by a group of Swedish scholars, and this grouping rather than the 
traditional geographic one makes the results susceptible to considerably 
more rigid analysis. A number of the charts represent highly useful in- 
novations. Finally, there is the extensive reproduction of the original 
data; 211 of the 487 pages are devoted to tables. These are presented in 
such a way that the reader could readily check any of the computations or 
conclusions and make his own combinations if that seemed desirable. 


CONRAD TAEUBER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Washington, D.C. 


National Income and Its Composition, 1919-1938. By SIMON KUZNETsS. 
2 vols. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1941. Pp. 
929. $5.00. 

These two volumes of information about income in the United States 
are the result of almost a quarter of a century of research by the dis- 
tinguished staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research. They have 
previously published a dozen books on our income; and these analyses 
dealing with trends could not have been done without the work in the pre- 
ceding volumes. Science grows by accretion, and that is the way knowl- 
edge about income has piled up at the N.B.E.R. 

There has been some discussion among sociologists as to whether 
scientific method as known in the physical sciences can be applied to 
society. The work of this bureau is the answer in the affirmative, at least 
in this sphere of social life. 

Of the important information contained in these studies, the following 
are samples that throw light on whither our economy. 

The per capita national income was $610 in 1919-28 and $564 in 1929- 
38. 

Agriculture’s share in our total income was only 8.4 per cent. Manu- 
facturing received 19.4 per cent; trade 14.3 per cent, while government 
received 16.7 per cent. 

During the twenty-year period from 1919 to 1938 agriculture’s share 
fell from 16.5 to 8.4 per cent, and that of manufacturing decreased from 
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24.6 to 19.4 per cent. At the same time, government’s part increased from 
5.7 to 16.7 per cent, while the income going to the services moved up from 
9.3 to 13.7 per cent. 

Of the total income, property (dividends, interest, rent, in the main) 
received only 19 per cent; the remainder went to personal services (wages, 
salaries, etc.). During this period the part going to wages and salaries 
increased—salaries more than wages. In dividends and interest there was 
an increase also, but rent lost. 

The author of the Wealth of Nations would have been much impressed 
with these two volumes. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Statistical Atlas of Southern Counties. By CHARLES S. JoHNSON. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1911. Pp. x+355. $4.00. 
This volume is the outgrowth of studies undertaken to provide the 

Council on Rural Education with a compendium of information on the 
counties in the southern region. The council, financed by Rosenwald funds, 
soon discovered that the counties throughout the South fell into distinct 
classes or types. The committee members became convinced that combi- 
nation of crops, degrees of urbanity, organization of agricultural opera- 
tions, etc., will make two widely separated counties close approximations 
of each other, while differences in these fundamental respects will bring 
about vast dissimilarities between two adjacent counties. 

As originally planned, the study was the work of a committee of three: 
Charles S. Johnson, W. Lloyd Warner, and Edwin R. Embree. As it de- 
veloped, the committee outlined the procedures, but the actual compila- 
tion, sifting, and presentation of the data was the work of Dr. Johnson. 
The other members continued as consultants. 

Strictly speaking, the volume is more than an atlas. The Introduction, 
twelve pages in length, is conventional and contains essential pre’ itmainary 
explanations of scope and methodology. But the second chapter, “‘Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Selected County Types,” goes far beyond 
such introductory purposes. In many ways it is one of the best available 
summaries and descriptions of the fundamental patterns of culture in the 
southern region. It adds greatly to the value of the volume. 

Chapter iii gives the statistical data by counties for each of the thir- 
teen states included in the author’s South. A total of fifty-five entries for 
each county are included. These groups, under seven headings, are as 
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follows: I,‘‘County Type” ; II, “Population Characteristics” ; ITI, “Educa- 
tional Characteristics’; IV, ‘“Literacy Characteristics”; V, ‘““Economic 
Characteristics”; VI, ‘“Other Characteristics” (income tax returns and 
lynchings) ; and VII, “Bibliography Reference.” 

Several observations are in place concerning the compendium and the 
details of its compilation. (1) The data are for 1930; it is to be hoped that 
they can be brought up to date in the very near future. (2) Maryland is 
included and Oklahoma omitted from the list of southern states. It is true 
that the basic criterion used was the presence or absence of a dual school 
system. Nevertheless, it would seem wise to include parts of Oklahoma, 
Maryland, and even Missouri, since the precedent of using only part of a 
state was set in the case of Texas. (3) Even the county is not a homo- 
geneous unit, and as data increasingly become available for minor civil 
divisions, researchers will do well to utilize them to the fullest possible 
degree. (4) In the handling of specific items some desirable alternatives 
may not have received the attention they deserve. For example, the per- 
centage of the population that is urban is transcribed from the Census re- 
ports. Buta large share of the counties contain no urban center. A county 
such as Beauregard Parish, Louisiana, will rank near the top for the state 
in per cent of its population urban, even though it is one of the most rural 
parishes in the state. The percentage of population resident in incorpo- 
rated centers is suggested as a more sensitive and useful index of urbanity. 
(5) Finally, some index of migration from farm to farm, such as the pro- 
portion of the farm operators who had been less than two years, or more 
than ten years, on present farms, would seem to deserve a place in the 
listing. 

T. Lynn SMITH 
Louisiana State University 


American Journalism. By FRANK LUTHER Mott. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1941. Pp. ix+772. $4.25. 

Frank Luther Mott is the outstanding historian of American journal- 
ism, and all that he writes is based on a deep and careful scholarship. His 
earlier history of American magazines is monumental and richly deserved 
the Pulitzer award which it received. The present volume is in an entirely 
different category, since it admittedly is a textbook for classes in journal- 
ism and not a definitive, exhaustive history. But, as a textbook, it shows 
the same painstaking research that characterizes all that Dr. Mott writes. 
There is no other textbook that covers the field so thoroughly. 
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The material is presented chronologically, beginning with the Colonial 
period and carrying through to 1940, yet the strictly historical treatment 
is constantly interspersed with topical discussions that have the effect of 
summarizing developments and trends. Thus in his discussion of the 
Civil War period there are injected biographical sections (on Dana, for 
example), sections on reporting practices and war correspondence, on the 
telegraph, and the emergence of professional education. The result is good 
textbook writing, for the effect of Dr. Mott’s method is to engender a 
sense of development; the press is seen as an institution that grows out of 
a cultural setting and is constantly adjusting to that setting. The book 
has vitality also because the author does not focus entirely on eastern 
metropolitan papers but discusses at various points, for example, southern 
and western journalism. The treatment is geographically comprehensive. 

The period from 1914 is handled more sketchily than the other, with 
some major topics and problems given only the briefest of consideration. 
The result is some lack of balance. Yet the topics are all there, and even 
the short paragraphs devoted to some of them will serve as starting-points 
for further study. Unquestionably, space limitations forced the condensa- 
tion upon Dr. Mott. 

The book is at once a reference volume (it is well indexed) and a source 
book that contains excellent examples of the evolution of a social institu- 
tion. In short, interest in it extends beyond the journalism classroom. 


Matcoitm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


The News and How To Understand It. By Quincy Howe. New York: 

Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. 250. $2.00. 

Newsroom Problems and Policies. By Curtis D. MAacDouGALL. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 592. $3.25. 

Canada Gets the News. By CARLTON McNaucut. Toronto: Ryerson 

Press, 1940. Pp. 271. $3.50. 

Realistic to the point of cynicism, the author of The News and How To 
Understand It postulates that to make sense of the news one must com- 
prehend the world of the newspaper and the radio. The virtue of the book 
lies in its descriptions of how newspaper correspondents and radio com- 
mentators, magazines and the press associations, do their work. It cul- 
minates in a list of rules for newspaper readers; for instance: read a metro- 
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politan morning paper that subscribes to at least two of the press services; 
remember headlines are intended to sell newspapers; read the official war 
communiqués; don’t believe the gossip columns. Mr. Howe writes with 
assurance and authority. But he certainly has his faults. In discussing 
columnists and news commentators, he is ill-natured and personal, finding 
here in the blight of wealth and a Groton education, there in the shame of 
British ancestry, or in a weakness for European life the explanation of all 
manner of views on world-affairs. It seems hardly decent to explain de- 
votion to duty and conviction by the comment: “‘ Few Americans have a 
larger personal stake in a British victory than the great majority of our 
foreign correspondents who see, in a Hitler triumph, the loss of their own 
bread and butter”’ (p. 87). Gleefully and with gusto he parodies the style 
of columnists and commentators, while paying little attention to his own. 

Newsroom Problems and Policies is a textbook designed for schools of 
journalism. So ambitious and so planless a work assumes a staunch stu- 
dent. It covers everyihing and quotes every discussion of the press that 
is in print, including some ridiculous advice from clergymen. Each aspect 
of the newspaper is introduced by a question, but the answer is always 
inconclusive, being quantities of quoted matter, often contradictory and 
rarely knit with the text. One regrets that Professor MacDougall, con- 
versant as he is with the literature of the press, did not include a bibli- 
ography. 

Canada Gets the News is a conscientious description of the machinery 
for bringing foreign news to Canadian newspapers. A survey of forty-one 
Canadian, three American, and three English dailies, made in a week in 
July, 1937, shows that the Canadian papers have the greatest percentage of 
foreign news. One suspects such would be true of any other small country 
with big neighbors, because it imports capital and management and be- 
cause the domestic theater is small. Mr. McNaught found that American 
news in Canadian papers is principally of sports, then of finance, while 
English news is chiefly of politics, then of sports: a precise commentary on 
the world of Canadians—a people who are British yet devoted to “Little 
Orphan Annie.’”’ He undertook another survey to show how news of 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s kidnapping was reported in several important dailies. 
These original and painstaking investigations are almost the only studies 
of their kind: Desmond’s excellent work, The Press and World Affairs, 
having ‘‘done”’ the Dominion in a page and a half. 


HELEN HuGHES 
Chicago 
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The Newspaper and Society: A Book of Readings. Edited by Grorce L. 
Brrp and Freperic E. MERwIN. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. vii+600. $4.00. 

This volume comprises an extensive compilation of readings (articles, 
excerpts from books, pamphlets) about the newspaper, assembled in text- 
book form for use by students in classes of journalism. Questions and 
lists of additional readings follow each chapter. 

The materials included in the book are divided into three main sec- 
tions: Part I, entitled ‘‘ Public Opinion, Propaganda and Press Freedom,” 
contains chapters on ‘‘Concepts of Public Opinion,” “‘ Propaganda De- 
fined,” and “‘Freedom of Press in the United States.’’ Selections com- 
prising these chapters represent primarily contributions of social scien- 
tists, and contrast with those in other parts of the book which are pre- 
dominantly the work of journalists. Part II,“‘The Newspaper at Work in 
Society,’’ extends over a highly diversified subject matter. Selections 
deal with everything from types of newspapers and some content studies 
to the relation between advertising and the newspaper and the causes of 
news suppression. Part ITI, ‘‘ The Newspaper a Product of Many Forces,” 
contains discussions of the press as a profit enterprise, pressure groups and 
publicity, relations between press and radio, the newspaper guild, and 
concludes with statements pertaining to various newspaper “trends.” 

It is striking to remark in a book of this kind—a book about the news- 
paper—that, while the first thirty-seven pages are devoted to attempts 
to define public opinion and propaganda, not a single selection in the entire 
volume involves a similar attempt to define news. In this disregard for 
news as such, as well as in the selection and organization of materials, the 
editors reveal a dominantly, although for the most part unconscious, 
polemical orientation toward their subject. Most essentially, and despite 
the presence of neutral, descriptive material, the writings in this volume 
comprise a series of criticisms and justifications of the American news- 
paper as an institution. This actually unintended character of the work 
invests it with a special interest for sociologists. One can obtain from an 
examination of the contents of this compendium a rather accurate state- 
ment of the connections in which the newspaper has come to be regarded 
as a “‘social problem,”’ the manner in which the various phases of this 
problem have been defined, and who the people are who have provided the 
definitions. 


ELIZABETH D. JOHNS 
Chicago 
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The Social Development of Canada. By S. D. Crarx. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1942. Pp. x+484. $4.00. 


In this study Mr. Clark has attempted to trace the connection between 
the exploitation of new forms of wealth or new areas and the social life of 
the Canadian people. In other words, the reign of each of the great staple 
industries has fostered a peculiar social pattern. Inasmuch as the staple 
occupations have been widely separated geographically, Canadians have 
flitted optimistically from occupation to occupation and from area to 
area. Fish, fur, timber, wheat, minerals, and pulp have been, or are being, 
tapped, and the Canadian frontier has wheeled west and north in pursuit 
of new riches. Quite properly, Mr. Clark has concerned himself with the 
consequences of these changes to persons and groups rather than with the 
changes themselves. For example, his interest is with the effects of the 
fur trade on the people of New France or of gold mining on the people of 
the Pacific Coast. In all, Mr. Clark examines five periods of social adjust- 
ment that have been dependent upon a corresponding number of economic 
changes. Mr. Clark has tried to let the times speak for themselves by 
introducing contemporary documents, selections from letters, and so on, 
as appendixes to his chapters. 

The thesis that Mr. Clark advances is interesting. It makes possible an 
interpretation of Canadian history far more rational than the conventional 
racial or political rendering, with their meaningless watersheds of 1763 or 
1867. This thesis makes possible, also, an understanding of events in 
Canada in relation to events in the United States. For this reason, if for 
no other, The Social Development of Canada merits wide attention. So far 
as the reviewer is aware, Mr. Clark is the pioneer in applying his thesis in 
the field of social relations. He is something of a pioneer, too, in seeing 
Canada’s story as a whole and not as a.series of monographs on some par- 
ticular area or some particular period. 

There are some grounds for criticism. Mr. Clark’s study stops short of 
completion because he omits any discussion of government. Govern- 
ment is, after all, a phase of social development. The last study in the 
book, that dealing with industrial capitalism, lacks the decisiveness of the 
others. It is, of course, always difficult to deal with contemporary, or near 
contemporary, subjects. Mr. Clark’s use of documents calls for comment. 
Too frequently they are given as excerpts, a practice that has obvious dis- 
advantages. Yet these criticisms are of detail. The Social Development of 
Canada is a distinct contribution to an understanding of national prob- 
lems and history. 


J. I. Cooper 
McGill University 
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Religion and the State: The Making and Testing of an American Tradition. 
By Evarts B. GREENE. New York: New York University Press, 
1941. Pp. 172. $2.50. 

The lectures here published, given at New York University on the 
Anson G. Phelps Foundation, are a continuation of an investigation in 
which Professor Greene has long been engaged. It is to be hoped that he 
will be able to continue his researches until this important aspect of Amer- 
ican history shall have received full attention at his hands. 

These six brief lectures are a semipopular survey of the whole story of 
church-state relations in America. The first lecture deals with the “Old 
World Traditions” and concludes with the statement that the prevailing 
opinion in western Europe, and in England especially, at the beginning of 
colonization, accepted “‘the general idea of a Christian society for whose 
maintenance and protection against subversive influences, the state, as 
weli as the church, was responsible,”’ and that ‘‘all the major religious 
groups desired, and when in power secured, the more or less active support 
of the state.”” This European tradition of church-state relationship was 
put into operation in all the colonies established up to 1660, except in 
Maryland and Rhode Island. After 1660 a whole set of liberalizing in- 
fluences began to operate, which by the end of the Colonial period had 
completely changed the whole situation and made the complete separation 
of church and state a foregone conclusion. 

The last two lectures deal with what has taken place in church-state 
relationship since 1833, when Massachusetts ratified the eleventh amend- 
ment of her constitution, thus completing the separation of church and 
state everywhere in the United States. The reading of the last two lec- 
tures brings forcibly to our attention the fact that the problem of church- 
state relationship is by no means settled in America. The present world- 
situation, in which freedom of conscience has been overridden in so many 
nations, should bring home to us the danger which may be lurking around 
the corner for us. In this connection it is well to bear in mind that no great 
and good cause is ever finally and completely won. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


Metropolitan Government. By Victor Jones. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxiv+364. $4.00. 
This book gives a compact, reliable summary of much of the published 
literature concerning metropolitan government in the United States. It 
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presents in addition a valuable outline and analysis of the various ways in 
which better co-ordination of local government in metropolitan areas has 
been or may be attempted. More fully than any other book up to date it 
deals with the political difficulties that arise when metropolitan integra- 
tion is attempted. On the whole it is a good book, albeit one that would 
have been improved by more careful revision and some candid outside 
criticism. 

The whole work is a plea for integration, integration, integration! 
Since the states have failed to provide for metropolitan integration (al- 
though the evidence shows that legislatures had much to do with some of 
the most effective city-county consolidations), it is necessary to bring the 
national government to the rescue. National control of the purse and 
national aids to important services might do much to force an appropriate 
integration of metropolitan governments (pp. 210-11). Now, if there were 
any proof that homes were being burned down and people were dying in 
the streets for lack of metropolitan integration, the price of such national 
interference in the affairs of local government might not be too high a one 
to pay. There is, of course, no such proof. Indeed, the author rather 
neglects the fairly substantial case for a certain amount of suburban 
independence. 

The facts stated in this work seem in general to be unexceptionable. 
With the emphasis placed upon them, one may find much ground for 
quarrel. The legal difficulties and the legal distinction between counties 
and municipal corporations are given entirely too much weight. Any 
legislature that really wants to do something to unify metropolitan govern- 
ment can do a great deal in spite of these distinctions. On the other hand, 
the numerous devices for co-operation and interchange of local services 
that have been worked out in metropolitan areas in recent decades and 
the possibility of state departments bringing about better planning and 
co-ordination of metropolitan services, are greatly underrated. True, 
many of these homemade arrangements are unsymmetrical and have a 
patchwork appearance, but in general they work and can be made to work 
even better. 

This review is not a plea for leaving things as they are. Something will 
need to be done about the economic decay of central cities (a point in- 
adequately discussed in this book), and a strong case can be made for 
putting planning and certain planning controls on a metropolitan basis. 
But until a better formula can be devised for completely integrated 
metropolitan government than anything yet put forward, a plea for in- 
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tegration to be induced by national agencies through controi of the purse 
cannot be accepted as the final word. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Planning for America. By GrorGE B. GALLOWAY and AssocIATEs. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. xi+713. $3.00. 

This co-operative inquiry constitutes a rather bold attempt to survey 
the status and progress of economic and social planning in the United 
States. On the whole, the task as set by the editor, George B. Galloway, 
has been carried through in very effective fashion. This does not consist 
in the presentation of a critique of planning as such nor an evaluation of 
its techniques; rather an effort has been made here to bring together the 
best experience and thought on planning—its practices, achievements, 
and future possibilities. 

Mr. Galloway himself has contributed several introductory chapters 
which deal with the nature and psychological aspects of American plan- 
ning and several concluding chapters which are concerned with the over- 
all picture. In between are sections devoted to analysis of the various 
interdependent fields of planning activity: physical resources, economic, 
social, area, and defense. To each of these sections outstanding writers 
and practitioners have made their respective contributions. With the ex- 
ception of Professor Ogburn’s chapter on ““Technology and Planning” and 
Professor Patterson’s on “‘International Economic Relations’”’ there is little 
tendency toward skepticism with regard to the whole planning process. 
Most of the remaining chapters are the work of top-flight public adminis- 
trators, many of whom have had the task of actually formulating and 
carrying out governmental policies. These are extremely instructive, for 
they reveal that fine balance between theory and practice which promises 
well for the future of planning in this country. 

One can easily point to unevenness and omission which seem to be in- 
evitable in a joint work of this kind. By and large, however, the under- 
taking has been planned carefully and executed faithfully. It covers a 
very broad field of endeavor and, as a whole, forms a first-rate contribu- 
tion toward a clearer understanding of the potentialities of our dynamic 
order. 

S. McKee ROSEN 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 
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America’s Struggles for Free Schools: Social Tension in New England and 
New York, 1827-42. By Stpney L. JAcKson. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. viii-+-277. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$3.00. 

On the assumption that education is the life-blood of democracy, Dr. 
Jackson has set out to discover what Americans were thinking about 
education in the northernmost states during the period of Jacksonian 
power. The sources utilized are the “‘public”’ literature of the times— 
books, magazines, newspapers, almanacs, tracts, church records, gover- 
nors’ messages, and the like. He has sought to understand the positions 
taken by various segments of the population on matters of educational 
policy, in terms of their broader interests and orientation. 

The very extensive Bibliography indicates a thorough job of historical 
digging. The exposition, however, indicates less than a full mastery of the 
rich store of materials. The author traces so many currents and cross- 
currents that the reader becomes bewildered. So far as there is any general 
conclusion, it is that the common-school movement received impetus dur- 
ing this period—at least in the states covered—dquite as much because the 
intellectual élite saw in it the possibility of controlling Jacksonian Democ- 
racy as because the workers and farmers were demanding educational 
opportunity. 

ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


One Hundred Years of Probation, 1841-1941, Part I: Probation in the 
United States, England, and the British Commonwealth of Nations. By 
N. S. Trmasuerr. (“Fordham University Studies, Social Science 
Series,” No. 1.) New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. 
vi+66. $1.50. 

Probation, as the author states, “‘is an American social device which 
became diffused throughout the civilized world.” According to the authox, 
the purpose of the book is “‘to look into the history and to establish the 
importance of this American contribution to humanity.” 

The first two chapters give an interesting account of the roots and 
original idea of probation, treating the subject from both legal and socio- 
logical points of view. In the later chapters, however, dealing with the 
period from 1878 to 1941, the author limits himself almost solely to a 
history of statutory enactments. His attention is focused on the subject 
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of legislation so exclusively that he seems to lose sight of the probation 
movement as a social phenomenon. 

To be sure, the legislative development of probation constitutes an im- 
portant aspect of its history. The author has investigated it thoroughly 
and has contributed his own original interpretation. He has especially 
made a study of certain processes of ‘‘imitation”’ or “‘ diffusion”? by which 
certain legislative patterns have spread from one state or country to 
another. This is a significant contribution to legal history and should also 
be of interest to sociologists. 

However, a mere history of legislation concerning probation is not 
likely to yield much information on the evolution of probation as a form 
of rehabilitative treatment. We do not learn anything about the develop- 
ment from the pioneer efforts of John Augustus to the complicated meth- 
ods of social investigation, diagnosis, and treatment used by modern 
probation officers. Basic relations between probation and social case work, 
psychiatry, and child guidance are totally ignored. There is no discussion 
of the most important differences between juvenile and adult probation. 
The reader does not understand the full importance of the juvenile-court 
movement in the history of probation because juvenile courts are treated 
only as a subject of legislation. The adolescent-offender problem is simi- 
larly ignored. Finally, there is no discussion of the important controversy 
regarding the rate of recidivism among probationers. 

To sum it up, this is an interesting study of the development of pro- 
bation legislation per se but does not relate the legislation of the probation 
movement to modern social developments in their respective societies. 


FREDERICK HOEFER 
New York 


The Youth of New York City. By Nett1re P. and ELten N. 
MATTHEWS. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi+420. $3.50. 
This volume presents a picture of the employment, education, and 

recreation in 1935 of almost one million youths (sixteen to twenty-four 

years of age, inclusive) in the five boroughs of New York City. The study 
financed by three foundations at a cost of about $30,000, was carried on 
under the supervision of the Research Bureau of the New York City 

Welfare Council. (It was motivated by the interest of welfare agencies in 

a trustworthy body of knowledge about the problems of unemployment 

confronting youth during the early 1930’s.) 

Standard statistical procedures were used. In order to obtain a cross- 
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section of the youth population in 1935, a 1 per cent sample selected geo- 
graphically on the basis of a ‘“‘real property inventory”’ was drawn from 
each census tract in the city by choosing each one-hundredth residential 
unit. Fifty-seven hundred and fifty-four residential units containing 
young people from a total of 18,465 households drawn were canvassed by 
field workers provided by the W.P.A., and 9,041 youths, of a total dis- 
covered of 9,289, filled out detailed schedules. 

The schedules, in addition to background data, included data on edu- 
cation, employment and unemployment, and leisure-time activities and 
interests. These data were provided by the youths themselves and were 
not checked except with regard to contacts with social agencies which 
were cleared through the Social Service Exchange. (The accuracy and 
thoroughness of the field worker’s data were checked by means of revisits 
and interviews by supervisors. The sample, whose representativeness was 
checked by comparing these data with United States census materials for 
1930, seems relatively adequate for the conclusions of the study.) 

The final compilation of the data presents an interesting picture of the 
youth of New York City, with many significant implications for educa- 
tional, recreational, and social work practice. The picture, however, is 
too vast, and this sort of study needs to be followed up by intensive re- 
search into the specific and varied problems of local communities and by 
case studies which will leave the application of the findings less a matter 
of speculation. 

FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
New York University 


Employment Problems of College Students. By SAMUEL CLAYTON NEw- 
MAN. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 
xvi+158. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 

This little volume gives an excellent survey of the many problems 
associated with remunerative employment as a means to obtaining a 
college education. Evidence is given not only on the question of whether 
employment enables needy students to solve their problem of support but 
also on the question of whether employment opportunities enable all who 
are desirous and capable of entering college to do so. The conclusions are 
negative on both counts. The author assembles and digests a great deal of 
information regarding student employment, distilled from numerous 
studies made during the last two decades. There is a short discussion of 
alternatives and supplements to student employment. The author recom- 
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mends that an integrated agency be set up in each college to deal with 
selection and admission, orientation, counseling, problems of housing, 
social life, health, finances,and employment. He feels that such an agency 
should have broad powers to determine the nature and conditions of work 
for students. Dr. Newman believes in the continuation and expansion of 
the N.Y.A, the further development of junior colleges, increasing scholar- 
ship aid, the encouragement of student co-operatives, wider use of the 
Antioch plan—all to bring about greater democratization of higher educa- 
tion. In a final section he discusses the possibility of more far-reaching 
programs, such as national subsidies to able students. 


Ropert C, ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Basic Concepts in Social Case Work. By HerBert H. Aptekar. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix-+210. $2.50. 
This is a stimulating book with a somewhat misleading title. As stated 

in the Preface by the author, he does not aim to present basic concepts ex- 

cept for a few originating in Rankian psychotherapy that are used, at 
least, in one school of case-work thinking (Pennsylvania School of Social 

Work). He discusses at some length and effectively illustrates the follow- 

ing case-work concepts: ambivalence, will and denial, relationship, move- 

ment, projection and identification, focus and level. Some concepts fre- 
quently used by case workers are purposely omitted because the author or 

other writers had treated them in published papers. The result is but a 

partial exposition of theory and practice even in the Pennsylvania School 

of Social Work. 

The above concepts are considered in an attempt to evaluate critically 
at least one school of case-work thinking, in the hope that other com- 
prehensive statements will follow, and a comparison of different points 
could be made. This is a noteworthy aim, but the author confines himself 
too narrowly to the psychology and psychotherapy of case work. He even 
omits a presentation of Rank’s views of the social setting by which both 
the psychological orientation and psychotherapy are conditioned. To be 
sure, Mr. Aptekar discusses the ‘‘case-work situation”’ but presents it as a 
(1) ‘physical setting—a time and place”’ situation and (2) ‘‘a psychologi- 
cal situation or Gestalt in which two patterns of behavior interact dy- 
namically with each other within the limits set by the situation itself.” 
However, he does not relate the person’s behavior patterns to group 
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organization and the cultural patterns which largely shape the psycho- 
logical situation. 

Mr. Aptekar is a forceful writer, a stimulating thinker, and shows con- 
siderable familiarity with case-work practice. The reader, whether stu- 
dent or worker, would have profited by a brief bibliography or by foot- 
note references to the literature in the field. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


Democracy’s College: The Land-Grant Movement in the Formative Stage. 
By Earte D. Ross. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1942. 
Pp. 267. $3.00. 

The fusion of emphasis on agricultural and labor education as distinct 
from education for the leisure class and for the professions is traced 
through the nineteenth century in the United States against a background 
of European origins. This carefully documented, indexed history, with 
its classified and annotated Bibliography, is more complete in rare incident 
and less inhibited by the official caution that prevailed in the official 
History of Agriculture Education, by A. C. True (“U.S.D.A., Miscel- 
laneous Publications,’ No. 36 |Washington, 1929]). The role of “labor 
education” as contrasted with engineering education is only alluded to, 
possibly because the distinction came into American higher education in 
the twentieth century. The student of institutions will find in this volume 
a valuable source book, but will find little reference to theories of institu- 
tional development. 


MERTON OYLER 
University of Kentucky 


Possum Trot: Rural Community, South. By H. C. Nixon. Norman: 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

No one has ever seen the place where ‘‘possums”’ gather to trot, but in 
American folklore the term has long been a place name for the character- 
istic rural hamlet. While the title suggests the nostalgia of an agrarian 
for his native place, the approach is that of a regionalist concentrating on 
the social history of a community. With the sympathy of a participant- 
observer in retrospect, Nixon here tells the story of his native community, 
his people and their mores, without recourse to the techniques and con- 
cepts developed in more formal community studies. Rural sociologists— 
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North, South, or West—will recognize the author’s authentic feeling for 
folk language, social types, and provincial folkways. 

As the author says, the story is told three times: in terms of the popu- 
lation, of the community, and of the region. In this last the treatment is 
closer to practical problems of the over-all economy as they affect the 
Southeast. The volume thus ends on a note closer to Odum’s Southern 


Regions than to the Lynds’s Middletown. 
RupPERT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


The Political Economy of War. By A. C. Picou. New and rev. ed. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 169. $1.50. 


The tough-minded sage of Cambridge has the same general views on 
war economics as his colleagues of the Keynesian school. The orthodox 
author of The Economics of Welfare and The Political Economy of War did 
not join the modern group when the latter advocated expansion during a 
period of depression. Now this controversy has become meaningless. We 
are at the point when consumption must be reduced, when taxation and 
noninflationary borrowing are advisable rather than bank loans and the 
printing press. In the light of modern theory it is, of course, hard to con- 
sider it “a generally accepted canon of sound finance... .that the as- 
sistance of poor persons, the upkeep of schools and so forth, must be 
financed .. .. by taxation alone” (p. 72). While right now such dogmatic 
statements are not dangerous, they were harmful during the depression, 
and they will be out of place in the post-war period. At present we must 
advocate a reduction in consumers’ outlay because consumers’ goods can- 
not be produced on a scale sufficient to match the increased flow of money 
payments. 

The chapters on price control and rationing are classics in the field; 
various cases are categorized and analyzed. There is the case where it is 
difficult to determine the grades of a commodity or where the grades are 
too numerous, the case where the commodity sells at different prices in 
different localities or during different times of the year. Solutions are in- 
dicated in general terms only. 

Sound economic theory and good common sense are prerequisites for 
the study of war economics. Methods of analysis do not differ in times of 
war, though the aims to be achieved are different from those in times of 
peace. 

Thus Pigou describes how personal economies in wartime must be 
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guided by the normal economic behavior pattern based on marginal 
utility analysis. Thus he analyzes the problems of money, credit, and 
taxation from the point of view of general theory. Pigou’s manuscript was 
completed before Keynes advanced his deferred pay scheme, and nothing 
of the sort is mentioned in it. 

There are no chapters on the “‘aftermath,” as in the edition of 1921. 
‘As an economist I have not the power nor as a man the heart to strain 
through a night so black to a night I shall not see” (p. 169), Pigou says in 
a wistful epilogue. 

Those who have read the old edition will not find much new material 
in the version of 1941. Those who did not read the old edition will learn a 
great deal from reading the new one. There is no need to be afraid that 
either book or author have become obsolete. A bibliography was not 
necessary. The sources are Pigou, Pigou, and once more Pigou. 


HENRY SIMON BLOCH 
University of Chicago 


National Unity and Disunity. By GEORGE KINGSLEY ZiPF. Bloomington, 

Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. xv+408, $3.50. 

This book is too dangerous to be dismissed with a few remarks on in- 
adequate scholarship. Under the cover of a scientific attitude that stresses 
unbiased empirical observation, the author proposes a system of social and 
political propaganda which coincides closely with Axis publicity designed 
for consumption in the United States. 

A theorem is advanced. The author claims to have arrived at it by 
unbiased observation of social regularities. A nation finds itself in a state 
of social and political equilibrium when its communities are arranged in 
size according to the order of a harmonic sequence. The largest city being 
equal to 1, the following in rank will contain a population of 3, 3,3,...., 
1/n, respectively. Deviations from this condition are interpreted as surfeit 
or deficiency, as subsaturation or supersaturation. 

There is no sufficient empirical foundation for this theorem. Only for 
the year 1930 in the United States is the author able to produce a crude 
approximation to a harmonic sequence. The demonstration is dilettantic. 
He resorts to graphic illustration and then appeals to the reader to con- 
sider the ‘straightness’ of the line. An application of the method of least 
squares is not even considered. Unfortunately, the harmonic sequence of 
community size is not convincing even for the year 1940 in the United 
States. The arrangement of the smaller communities represents a curve 
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that is sloping downward, not in a “straight line” but clearly convex. 
The tangent does not coincide with the sequency of large-size communi- 
ties. 

Content with such scanty evidence, the author plunges into a maze of 
social and political speculation. His theorem is by now taken for granted 
and serves as a magic formula to “prove” a system of rather coherent 
prejudices. If the community size deviates from the norm—which, of 
course, is generally the case—it may be used to blame the leadership of 
the country in question or, otherwise, to encourage the political leadership 
in the remedy of existing conditions. 

Hitler is definitely encouraged. The Treaty of Versailles is blamed for 
the broken sequence of community size in Germany. Numbers, by now, 
are bestowed with mystical power. The harmonic series of community 
size indicates the internal unity of a nation. ‘‘ Nature in a love of balance 
may at present be engaged in restoring more nearly a condition of satura- 
tion in the territory of Western-Eastern Europe... .’’ (p. 36). 

Why just the United States in the unfortunate year of 1930 should have 
been blessed with a condition of complete saturation is not quite clear. 
There is a very inadequate attempt only to give social-economic meaning 
to the numerical ‘‘regularity’’ observed. In a elementary elaboration on 
the benefits of the division of labor and in a similarly naive discourse on 
economic location of industry (without reference to the literature on the 
problem), the author is able to show this much: community size tends to 
be economically determined. He forgets in the heat of the argument that 
he has set out to explain why the economic optimum coincides just with 
the harmonic sequence of community size. 

The mysterious power of the harmonic sequence is extended into the 
field of income distribution. There is not a single evidence here of any 
society that is stratified according to the worshiped rule. This only gives 
the author free hand to pass out his social criticism wherever he pleases. 

Briefly, what is the creed that is proposed under the cover of these 
quasi-scientific argumentations? British imperialism is attacked by refer- 
ence to the lack of large cities in the East Indies. Hitler is encouraged to 
smooth out the harmonic series in Europe by his policy of national ex- 
pansion. In doing so he fulfils the law of nature and we might as well be 
aware of the fact that, in opposing him, we might find ourselves on the 
losing side. The social history of the United States is visualized in terms 
of different waves of immigration. The English-speaking immigrants are 
described as exploiters of the natural resources, developing a paranoic(!) 
and overbearing attitude. Then come the non-English speaking “ Nor- 
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dics,”’ the Scandinavians and the Germans with their highly developed 
craftsmanship, and, finally, the pariahs of southern and eastern Europe. 
The latter groups are cramped by previously established monopolies. 

The discussion of the social history of the 1930’s isa sequence of “‘cracks”’ 
at the New Deal. The pariahs are exploited by a would-be élite. New 
York City expands beyond the limits that are set by “nature” at the cost 
of the smaller communities. 

The propaganda warns against the present war on the side of England 
against Hitler’s dictatorship. Under the clumsy guise of assumed party 
names—left, right, and the home front—the development of national 
socialism is described as an endeavor to achieve internal homogeneity. 
The “‘ warmongers” in this country get many a good lesson. 

The author is described as a lecturer at Harvard University. He refers 
to two outstanding Harvard mathematicians in the Preface and has been 
aided by subventions from the Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences at Harvard University. Nevertheless, the theorem is a bluff, his 
reasoning arbitrary and illogical, and his conclusions—although less time- 
ly today—might have been dangerously effective a year ago. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Washington 


Inter-American Solidarity: Lectures on the Harris Foundation. Edited by 
Wa ttTerR H. C. Laves. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Pp. 228. $1.50. 


The Harris Foundation sessions of July, 1941, from which this little 
book springs, were of exceptional interest. The issues of our American 
solidarity were discussed by a considerable group of Americans, Canadi- 
ans, and Latin Americans drawn from academic and business life. Of the 
seven lectures here preserved, one was given by a Canadian, three by 
Americans, three by Latin Americans—a Cuban, a Colombian, and a 
Mexican. It affords a good over-all picture of some varieties of opinion. 

Frank Scott, the Canadian, furnishes a chapter of much interest on the 
growing importance of Canadian relations with her neighbors in the new 
world. Canada is bound to the United States by economic and military 
necessity; these ties must be strengthened with the passage of time. 
Canada has had few ties with Latin America, with less than 3 per cent of 
its trade with that area, with few cultural relations realized. But Canada, 
Mr. Scott argues, must inevitably ‘‘assist in developing a sane, democratic 
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regionalism.” Further, in her large French population, Canada has a 
group which can find much in common with Latin America. 

George Fielding Eliot, in his chapter on ‘“The Strategy of Hemisphere 
Defense,” argues for united long-range defensive action against perils 
which confront us all. Arthur R. Upgren delves into the questions of 
“Raw Materials and Inter-American Solidarity” and analyzes the sup- 
plementary character of our several economies. J. Fred Rippy, discussing 
“Pan-Americanism and the World Order,” gives a cogent historical ar- 
gument for the necessity of making common cause. 

The Latin-American spokesmen were happily chosen. Eduardo Vil- 
lasefior, who discusses “‘Inter-American Trade and Financial Problems,” 
heads the Banco de Mexico and is one of the ablest of Latin-American 
economists. He finds the future of the United States “irrevocably linked 
to that of Latin America. It is up to them whether they want to be linked 
to a poor Latin America or a rich Latin America.” He draws his final 
cogent text from the book of Deuteronomy: “‘And thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, and thou shalt not borrow. And the Lord shall make thee 
the head, and not the tail.”’ 

“What Have the Americas in Common?” is the question posed by 
Herminio Portell Vila of Cuba. He vigorously disputes the common 
charge that it is fear which now drives the Americas together and argues 
for more generous and lasting ties. Many of us would question his be- 
littling of fear as the dominant element in the present upsurge of con- 
tinental affection, while freely admitting that fear offers no solid assurance 
for the future. 

Daniel Samper Ortega of Colombia discusses “‘Cultural Relations.”’ 
He suggests that one of the first steps toward achieving cultural relations 
within our common hemisphere is the winning of greater cultural accord 
within the Latin-American area itself, arguing that only so can Latin 
America achieve that sense of strength which will enable it to meet the 
United States on more equal footing. He takes us to account for some of 
our superficial ‘“‘good will’’ gestures, points out the futility of the “blitz” 
methods of many American visitors to the South, and argues for larger 
and more authentic sharing of cultural goods. He makes an appeal for a 
Pan-American university, with its several schools spread out all over the 
Americas—the industrial school in Chicago or Detroit, the commercial 
school in New York, the school of painting in Mexico, the school of music 
in Brazil, that of belles-lettres in Colombia, the mining school in Chile or 
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Bolivia, and so on. His listing of locations would bring furious debates 
from all countries, but the idea is worth consideration. It is certainly more 
realistic than the often discussed plan for a Pan-American university in 
Puerto Rico. But I question whether such an unscrabbled university could 
be scattered out to the satisfaction of any considerable number of coun- 
tries. 

This little book, ably edited by Walter H. C. Laves, is a useful one, 
especially for North Americans who want to know how some Latin Ameri- 
cans are thinking. We have had too many of our own North Americans 
telling us what Latin Americans think. It is high time we listen to our 
neighbors themselves. 


HvuBERT HERRING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Dependent Areas in the Post-war World. By ArtHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 107. $1.50. 


This little book was written before the United States became a belliger- 
ent. It is one of a series designed to provide informed comment for Ameri- 
cans on the problems of international organization which they will have to 
face when the war ends. It reviews the various types of dependencies, the 
various methods of administering them, the various abuses which may 
arise from exploitation of the inhabitants or unfairness to other nations, 
and the possible types of international order within which the governance 
of dependencies will have to be arranged. It relates these questions to 
American ideas of justice and of self-interest. The author’s name is a 
guaranty of scholarship and impartiality. 

But to treat post-war issues one by one involves serious risks of over- 
simplification. The problem of dependencies is closely related to that of 
the treatment of minorities by autonomous states and to that of states 
which do not deserve to be autonomous. All these problems are condi- 
tioned by the general scheme of world-order, which Professor Holcombe 
does discuss, and by two questions which he does not discuss: the rela- 
tions between peoples of different race and culture and the task of reconcil- 
ing the American ideas of what is fitting with those of other nations, 
whether friend or foe today. When the war ends, all these questions will 


have to be faced at the same time. 
H. F. ANGus 


Ottawa, Canada 
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A Quest for International Order. By JACKSON H. RAtston. Washington, 

D.C.: John Byrne & Co., 1941. Pp. 205. $2.00. 

The author of this book has had a distinguished career as an inter- 
national arbitrator, but his experience in applying international law has 
not blinded him to the defects in that system. He examines the founda- 
tions of international law from the point of view of ‘‘natural law,” follow- 
ing in this respect his earlier volume entitled Democracy’s International 
Law (1922). 

Returning to “fundamental principles,”’ Ralston makes a sincere at- 
tempt to apply the individualistic philosophy of liberalism and democracy, 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, to the modern world. He finds 
that individuals, not states, are the only subjects of law. He is certain 
that war is wrong and free trade right. He leans toward exclusive terri- 
torial jurisdiction, opposing the diplomatic protection of citizens abroad. 
He favors obligatory arbitration, provided arbitrators are free to apply 
fundamental principles. He hopes that these innovations in the present 
customs and practices of international relations may be maintained by a 
world-federation supported by adjudication rather than by force. 

The author pays no attention to sociological discussions concerning the 
interaction of individual and group and has not thought through the re- 
lation of force to law and of neutrality to federation. He leaves many 
problems unsolved. The book, however, re-emphasizes certain conditions 
of stable international relations, which were better understood in past 
centuries than they have been in recent years. It has a distinct place in 
the growing literature of the post-war world. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The World’s Iron Age. By WiLLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. vilit+402. $3.00. 

This is yet another book by a well-known American correspondent on 
his experiences and reflections concerning the present crisis. Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s book differs from the accounts of his colleagues in that he attempts 
to analyze the complex of world-problems since 1914, while the latter have 
stuck more closely to their own immediate experience. 

The author views the present world from the standpoint of a liberal 
who sees the Golden Age threatened if not doomed by the onslaught of an 
“iron” world-revolution. He ‘“‘covers’’ the historical background of mod- 
ern Europe as well as the rise of the three totalitarian powers—Germany, 
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Italy, and Russia—and the far eastern crisis as well as the Fall of France 
and the Battle of Britain. Despite the fact that the book is well written 
and contains a number of interesting observations, it does not contain so 
penetrating an analysis as one might have expected from this writer. In 
fact, a great many analyses bespeak the moral sentiments of their author 
rather than his insight into the deeper causes of the present conflict. And, 
although some of Mr. Chamberlin’s summary accounts are very good, 
they do not add to our knowledge or understanding. 

It should be said that Mr. Chamberlin gives a realistic picture of the 
history and the prospects of the present war, and especially of the events 
leading up to it, such as the Treaty of Versailles and the “mentality of 
France.” Yet this is marred to some extent by an underlying cycle theory 
of war and revolution, which makes the history since the last war appear 
inevitabie, although the author himself frequently speaks of possibilities 
of a more democratic development than has actually taken place. But in 
his appraisal of these possibilities the author plays more or less the role 
of the prophesying Cassandra, but only after the disaster has come to pass. 
This does not aid our understanding, apart from being no claim to dis- 
tinction at the present time. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
Chicago 


People under Hitler. By WALLACE R. DEVEL. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 392. $3.50. 

The number of foreign correspondents who write bocks about their 
experiences is legion. The number of foreign correspondents who are cap- 
able of interpreting their experiences in some relevant social and psycho- 
logical context is infinitesimal. Gossip and anecdote have high attention 
value for the book-buying public, while analysis and generalization are 
anathema. Fortunately for students of social behavior (and unfortunate- 
ly for booksellers), Wallace R. Deuel is a social scientist as well as a corre- 
spondent. Like Edgar Mowrer, who was long the chief of the foreign ser- 
vice of Deuel’s own paper, the Chicago Daily News, this young Chicagoan 
has a rare gift for seeing people and events against their social background. 
His volume on Germany will therefore prove invaluable to all who seek 
explanations rather than mere narrations or descriptions. Deuel is a 
story-teller, too, with a talent for vivid characterization. But he is also 
blessed with insight into motives, causes, and consequences. People under 
Hitler deals with Germans rather than with the conquered communities. 
Deuel’s portrait of the German public mind in the epoch of collective 
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schizophrenia is one of the best ever done. His detailed account of Hitler 
and of the other Nazi leaders, of the party machine, of the economic and 
racial policies of the regime, and of the new folkways and mores of Hitler- 
land is incomparably the most penetrating and the most adequate to be 
published to date. In the present year of decision this work deserves to be 
regarded as required reading for sociologists and laymen alike. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 
Sea Power in the Machine Age. By BERNARD Bropie. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+466. $3.75. 

This volume forms a valuable addition to a growing literature dealing 
with the social effects of modern technology. In it the author has traced 
the major revolutionary changes in naval armament since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century: (1) the steam warship, (2) the iron-hulled 
warship, (3) armor and greater ordnance, (4) the submarine, (5) naval 
aircraft. These inventions, however, are not dealt with im vacuo; their 
effects upon the strategy and tactics of maritime warfare and upon the 
power relations of nations are discussed clearly and documented care- 
fully. Furthermore, the author reveals that he is fully aware of the fact 
that inventions are but a part of the social setting identified as the modern 
state system. 

A work of this kind is especially timely inasmuch as it lends perspective 
to one of the most perplexing questions of a war-torn world, namely, that 
of sea power versus air power. As is indicated by the author, there is no 
easy answer to this problem. Air power which has so vigorously chal- 
lenged sea power in recent days may yet turn out to be of greatest pro- 
tection to the modern navy. 

Here is a work which is well written and scholarly; one which both the 
expert and the layman will find exciting and profitable reading. The 
Scientific Book Club has done well to make this book one of its recent 
selections. 


S. McKEE ROSEN 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 


This Age of Fable. By Gustav Sto.tper. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1942. Pp. xx+ 369. $3.00. 
The author gives three hundred and seventy pages to attacking sundry 
“fables.” Planning is a “fable” and anathema to Mr. Stolper. Life is too com- 
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plex for planning, although paradoxically capitalism plans. Among the many 
other “fables” is the one which contrasts production for profit and production 
for use. Stolper finds that there is no production for profit which is not also use- 
ful. Profit is said to be the index that production was for use. The slogan of 
‘“‘poverty amidst plenty” is only another “fable.” Our productive machinery 
even if used to full capacity would still leave us relatively poor, and the only 
remedy is expansion. In fact, the essence of capitalism is expansion. But im- 
perialistic expansion is sheer absurdity, according to the author, and so on. 

It is not necessary to extend this list any further. The net result is not the 
destruction of “fables” but the irrelevant repetition of the word “fable” without 
a real clarification either of words or of ideas. This volume is not worthy of 
Mr. Stolper’s well-known erudition and ability. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


Guinea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-slavery Literature of the X VIIIth Century. 
By Wy ie Sypuer. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
Pp. x +340. $3.00. 

There is a marked tendency to regard the eighteenth century as a subject for 
generalization. The diverse characterizations of the century as the age of reason, 
of sentimentality, of brutality, and of humanitarianism reflect the complexity 
of this Augustan Age, as this period is sometimes called. Occasionally writers 
succeed in giving realistic portrayals of different aspects of this century without 
resorting to pigeonholing their analyses into the usual broad categories. The 
author of this volume, dealing with a special phase of British eighteenth-century 
literature, speaks in the familiar sweeping terms: “‘Anti-slavery was singularly 
consonant with the humanitarian and primitivistic thought of the enlightment.”’ 
In a similar vein explanation is given for retaining throughout the book many 
quotations, especially from poetry: ‘‘The rationalism of the enlightenment, the 
gaudy-verse, the sentimentalism that so fully express themselves in anti-slavery 
writings are better interpreted without being paraphrased.”’ Such large-scale 
characterizations tend to prevent an understanding of both the sequence of 
events that led up to the antislavery struggle as well as the significant social 
movements initiated during this period. Incongruity arises in such assertions as 
“anti-slavery literature of XVIIIth century England willfully ignores facts.’ 
Thus, when the author states that the “anti-slavery writer accents every trait 
that identifies the Negro with the white man,” while the “‘pro-slavery writer like 
Edward Long would classify the Negro as a higher ape,”’ can it be questioned 
which writer “willfully ignores facts’? The author could have made a better 
case had he pointed out the paucity of reliable facts during this period on both 
sides. 

This, however, is a good book. Its contents are divided into two parts: Part I, 
under the general heading ‘“The National Mind,” deals with the “‘Pattern of the 
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Times” and “Currents of Opinion.’’ Here the author draws from a vast litera- 
ture on the subject in discussing the stages through which English antislavery 
thought passed. It is regrettable that the author did not analyze more fully the 
numerous references, a good many of which he merely cites. Part II, entitled 
“The Literary Expression,” presents the theme of ‘“The Noble Negro” and anti- 
slavery in verse, in drama, and in fiction. Here the reader finds a treasure of re- 
vealing quotations, mainly from poetry. The volume tends to have the charac- 
ter of an anthology and to be lacking in systematic analysis. Despite the several 
shortcomings indicated, the book represents a competent research undertaking 
and will prove useful to the student of race and culture. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


The Story of the Mennonites. By C. Henry Situ. Berne, Ind.: Mennonite 

Book Concern, 1941. Pp. 823. $2.50. 

This enlargement and revision of Dr. Smith’s The Mennonites, published a 
quarter of a century ago, is one of the most comprehensive of the various Men- 
nonite histories which have yet appeared. Two-thirds of the material concerns 
the European developments, migrations, and persecutions. The book covers the 
period from the rise of the Anabaptist movement to the outbreak of the conflict 
in Europe in 19309. 

For the sociologist a major interest focuses on the large number of subdivi- 
sions into which the sect has been formed, each of which represents a type of 
assimilation to a specific cultural pattern. For example, one branch in Germany 
has embraced the Nazi military regime, whereas in the United States others, as 
conscientious objectors, have sustained democracy. All Mennonites, no matter 
what their variation, should find this book valuable in providing them an inte- 


grated picture of their total movement. 
Forrest L. WELLER 
Elizabethtown College 


Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages. By Ep1rH COOPERRIDER Rop- 
GERS. (“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” edited by the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science of Columbia University.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

This well-documented historical monograph will be of interest to students of 
sociology in so far as it throws a light on human nature as manifest in the ob- 
servance of holidays... From a certain point of view the establishment of holidays 
is a rational act in that it gives a needed period of relaxation and relief from toil. 
Actually, however, the holy days of the church were intended not so much to 
give surcease from labor as to give the individual an opportunity to participate 
in religious activities. But human beings cannot maintain tension continuously. 
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Therefore, the holiday interval tends always to become a period of relaxation and 
release of tension, often becoming license. Moreover, when the holy days multi- 
ply to such an extent as they did in the Middle Ages, it becomes not only emo- 
tionally difficult but also impractical to maintain them all, and thus a constant 
process of secularization goes on. The holy day becomes a market day, or is used, 
as it was by the English Crown at one time, to improve national defense by en- 
couraging the peasantry to use the freedom from work to practice archery. Only 
a few genuinely holy days, rooted in tradition, survive. Such conclusions appear 
to be implicit in the book, although as a historian Miss Rodgers deals with his- 
torical fact rather than with generalizations. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Glenview, Illinois 


A Comparative Study of Religious Cult Behavior among Negroes with Special 
Reference to Emotional Group Conditioning Factors. By RAYMOND JULIUS 
Jones. (“Howard University Studies in the Social Sciences,” Vol. II, No. 2.) 
Washington: Howard University, 1940. Pp. v+125. $1.00. 

The author seeks to show the similarities that prevail between various signifi- 
cant features of religious cult behavior among Negroes and religious magical be- 
havior among certain primitive peoples. Having established such similarity, he 
presents the thesis that such cult behavior is a psychological compensation for 
social and economic frustrations. The persistence of an animistic slant from his 
original African heritage has imparted a certain psychological coloring to the 
cult behavior of the American Negro. The discussion, while interesting, reflects 
a study done on too limited a scale and with too much a priori ordering to com- 
mand scholarly acceptance. The Appendix of the volume contains a series of 
descriptive accounts of cult group meetings which the student will find to be of 
primary value. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Cameroons and Togoland: A Demographic Study.t By R. R. KuczynskI1. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xviii+579. $10.00. 

This large volume is apparently a report to the League of Nations on the 
population growth and health conditions of the mandated territories in the 
Cameroons and Togoland. The conclusion is that nothing is known about popu- 
lation growth since the mandates were established, and that very little is known 
about an improvement or deterioration of health conditions. It has taken five 
hundred and forty-nine pages to say this. It is difficult to see how such a report 
could be of as much use to the Mandate Commission as one of a tenth the size. 


* The reviewer’s copy is bound page proof without Table of Contents, Preface, 
Introduction, or Index. 
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Summarizing the findings and showing wherein the so-called censuses and health 
reports have been inadequate would have provided the commission the informa- 
tion it needed. 

If the purpose of the Mandate Commission was to see whether the natives in 
these territories were being exploited more than might be considered good form, 
there is little here that would help it to a fair judgment. There should be more 
efficient and convincing ways of finding out how honestly and conscientiously 
the powers exercising the mandate were using their authority than by a report on 
population growth compiled from official reports which were known to be largely 
valueless before the study was undertaken (internal evidence). 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Social Problems. By Cart M. Rosenguist. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1940. Pp. xix+519. $4.00. 

The author defines a social problem as any social condition or process which, 
being popularly recognized as bad, people attempt to eliminate or cure. The 
book deals with the conventional social problems, such as divorce, desertion, 
illegitimacy, child dependency, child labor, economic and political maladjust- 
ments, physical defectiveness, mental deficiency, health, delinquency, crime, and 
race and nationality problems. Each problem is described with reference to the 
general social characteristics of the community and the social processes of change. 
While the author frankly admits that he is going to engage in evaluations, and 
while some of his value judgments disturb one who attempts to view all be- 
havior in an objective, nonmoralistic manner, the book on the whole is non- 
evaluative. The book does not include as much factual data as is found in some 
problems texts. This is compensated for somewhat by interpretative principles 
generally accepted by sociologists. 

HARVEY J. LOCKE 
Indiana University 


Jewish Emancipation: A Selection of Documents. By RAPHAEL MAHLER. (“Pam- 
phlet Series: Jews and the Post-war World,” No. 1.) New York: American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, 1941. Pp. 72. $0.20. 

This pamphlet is the first in a series of pamphlets that is going to be pub- 
lished by the Research Institute on Peace and Post-war Relations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. It consists of an introductory note and of carefully 
selected legal documents of Jewish emancipation, comprising (1) “The Fore- 
runners (seventeenth to eighteenth centuries)”; (2) “The American and French 
Revolutions”; (3) “The Era of 1830’; (4) “The Revolutionary Upheaval of 
1848-1849”; (5) “National and Constitutional Consolidation (1860-1871)”; 
and (6) “The First World War.” The last document is the Balfour Declaration, 
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indicating that the author considers equality as to national status the crowning 
event of what began with a liberation of individuals. Whatever may be said as 
to Mr. Mahler’s basic philosophy, he is certainly right in assuming that the 
emancipation movement can regain its momentum only if the forces of democ- 
racy win the war. 
WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Chicago 


Our Opinions and the National Effort. By A. P. Extn. Australasian Medical 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. 80. 


For this survey of Australian opinion on various aspects of the war effort, 
opinions were obtained from various segments of the population on such things 
as the validity of Allied war aims, willingness to participate personally in civilian 
war projects, satisfaction with the government’s conduct of the war, the ade- 
quacy and reliability of the news. The author concludes that the Australian 
public was, at the time of the survey (summer of 1941), far from united and not 
wholeheartedly behind the war effort. 

There was widespread criticism of the conduct of the war and of the unreli- 
ability of the news, as well asa certain amount of indifference and apathy toward 
the war as a whole. Concrete suggestions are offered for the improvement of 


morale. 
DoNnALD RuGG 
Office of Public Opinion Research 
Princeton University 


The Amazing Story of Repeal: An Exposé of the Power of Propaganda. By FLEtT- 
CHER Dopyns. Chicago: Willett Clark & Co., 1940. Pp. xi+457. $3.00. 
Dobyns attributes prohibition repeal to propaganda by wealthy men, chiefly 

through the Association against the Prohibition Amendment, to restore the 

liquor traffic for taxation in order to reduce their own income taxes. This simple 
explanation does not account for many of the opponents of prohibition de- 
nounced in this book. 

Repeal propaganda, considered as “an illuminating case study of the whole 
propaganda problem,” is defined as lies, half-truths, and appeals to passion, 
ignorance, prejudice, and fear. But as a die-hard dry, believing liquor drinking 
is inherently evil, while prohibition is mora’ and right, the author condemns the 
wets for the same tactics used by the drys to bring about prohibition. The dry 
tactics are called truth and education. This is scarcely objective. It throws no 
light on the role of propaganda as a general social process in a controversial 


situation. 
Harry B. SELL 


Central Y.M.C.A. College 
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Faiths That Healed. By RatpH H. Major, M.D. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1940. Pp. x+ 290. $3.00. 

This is a popular account of some of the obscure and mystifying forms of deal- 
ing with illness and disease that have sprung up over the centuries. Most of the 
discussion deals with psychic epidemics, religious obsessions, and faith cults. 
This book will stimulate the curiousity of the lay reader. It is too brief and 
cavalier to be of much use to the student of collective behavior. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Corporal Punishment: A Social Interpretation of Its Theory and Practice in the 
Schools of the United States. By HERBERT ARNOLD FALK. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 162. 
$2.10. 


This is a doctoral dissertation from Teachers College. The writer divides 
American history into four periods and starts out to find the explanation of the 
changing practice of corporal punishment in the social and political conditions 
as they, in turn, changed. It might be convincing to a reader who knew nothing 
of what was happening in Europe where there was no frontier, in the American 
sense, and where there was no war fought for the emancipation of slaves. An 
adequate acquaintance with the history of theories of punishment would have 
obviated many errors. Two verses from the Proverbs of Solomon were not the 
reason why children were punished in Colonial America; the practice is older 
than Solomon. Some four or five questionnaires revealed that the practice is 
still going strong. 

ELLSWorTH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Sociologta: teoria y técnica. By Jos— MEDINA EcHAVARRIA. Mexico: Fondo de 
cultura economica, 1940. Pp. 202. 


This is in effect a supplement to the author’s earlier work, Sociologia con- 
temporanea, which was so much less adequate as an interpretation of trends in 
North-American sociology. The author envisages three major sociological prob- 
lems in the present: (1) the challenge of the present world-crisis to sociology, 
(2) the present growth and trends in sociology, and (3) the significance and 
value of the new methodological criticisms of the older sociological methods. 
Without disregarding any of these: problems, he concentrates on the second and 
illustrates largely from the third. This little book consists of five lectures de- 
livered before the University of Morelia (about 100 miles west of Mexico City) 
and was inspired by the active revival of interest in sociology in Mexico and 
other Latin-American countries. The author’s main points are that sociology 
is emerging from philosophy into science and that it must justify itself by pro- 
viding concepts, principles, laws, and technologies which may be instrumental 
in the reshaping of human social adjustment. Relative to these new trends he 
discusses the conflict within sociology between naturalism and culturalism and 
the tendency to abandon mere abstract generalization for the investigation of 
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concrete reality. In illustration of this last trend he devotes his final lecture to 
an exposition of the recent methodological developments in North-American 
sociology. This is not a treatise on method but a book about sociological trends 
in general and methodology in particular. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Escape from Freedom. By Ericu Fromm. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1941. Pp. ix+305. $2.50. 


This impresses the reviewer as a noteworthy book in two different respects. 
It presents an interpretation of the contemporary crisis of civilization and of its 
historical background from the Middle Ages through the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation and modern history, in terms of what may be called a quasi-psycho- 
analytic point of view. In contrast with most of the interpretations of the crisis 
which one picks up these days, this account shows real penetration and knowl- 
edge of history and culture history. And it is perhaps equally significant as a 
reinterpretation of psychoanalysis itself, which moves very far away from the 
original Freudian conceptions in the direction of good sense. The literary em- 
bodiment, amplification, and application of the thesis are perhaps more signifi- 
cant than the thesis itself, which rather lies open to common observation. 

The theme is, first, that modern individualistic civilization, with its use of 
science and machinery, its large-scale organization and high degree of mobility, 
has broken up the stable framework of familiar custom and authority and essen- 
tially small-group life which characterized medieval society and other civiliza- 
tions prior to our own. And, second, that as a result the individual is indeed 
“free” in a new sense, but he is thrown upon his own, placed in a position of great 
insecurity, and confronted with problems and responsibilities in the face of 
which he feels inadequate, helpless, and lost. The result is various movements 
or gropings in the direction of escape. Three mechanisms of escape are discussed 
at length—authoritarianism, destructiveness, and automaton conformity. In 
the final chapter, on “Freedom and Democracy,” and even more in a lengthy 
Appendix, on “Character and the Social Process,” there is some disposition to 
overwork paradox for literary effect. But the author’s whole treatment of free- 
dom reflects unusual insight and ability to get below the surface to realities. 
At the end, a reader may wonder whether all the profound analysis and literary 
display add much to the famous aphorism of Schopenhauer, comparing human 
beings to porcupines out in the cold; they freeze if they get far apart and stick 
each other if they get close together! 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Creative Factors in Scientific Research: A Social Psychology of Scientific Knowl- 
edge Studying the Interplay of Psychological and Cultural Factors in Science 
with Emphasis upon Imagination. By Austin L. PoRTERFIELD. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+282. $3.50. 


Though not specifically identified as such, this book was apparently written 
as a Ph.D. dissertation; at any rate, it has some of the characteristic deficiencies 
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of such compositions. It relies so heavily upon scissors and paste pot that it 
does not read very smoothly; and it emphasizes unduly the ideas and contribu- 
tions of Professors Ellwood and Jensen of Duke University, under whose direc- 
tion it was apparently written. The material gathered from numerous authors 
is, however, on the whole well chosen; the volume is well outlined; and it serves 
very well the purposes of a brief or outline of the case against the extreme 
materialism and reliance on statistical methods which has characterized one 
school of American sociological thought in the past few years. The case for in- 
sight, creative imagination, and the use of subjective as well as objective data 
is not stated with particularly great subtlety or in an overly persuasive way in 
this book; nevertheless, it has not had as much attention as it merits at the 
hands of American sociologists, and we may, accordingly, welcome this survey 
of the problem. 
FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Norwegian Migration to America: The American Transition. By THEODORE C. 
BLEGEN. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Assoc., 1940. 
Pp. xii+655. $3.50. 


Mr. Blegen’s work is essentially a readable history of the Norwegians in 
North America. The emphasis lies upon the development and course of change 
of Norwegian-American institutions—the church, the schools and colleges, and 
the press. Although at times he lapses into anecdote and nostalgic chronicle, 
the main crises and lines of change stand out. 

A contribution to the understanding of the attitude of immigrant populations 
to issues in a new country is to be found in the account of the slavery contro- 
versy in the Lutheran church. Although Norwegians were fundamentally un- 
friendly to the practice of slavery, many of them, and especially the clergy, 
would not subscribe to the doctrine that slavery was sinful. The controversy 
continued even after the Civil War was over, for the leaders of conservative 
Lutheranism saw in the antislavery doctrine a dangerous tendency for people— 
especially laymen—to speak of natural rights and justice, thus to cloud the 
clear eternal rays of doctrine, which emanate from the Bible through the lens of 
the ordained and learned clergy, with the changing colors of times and human 
institutions. The slavery issue furnished the occasion for the defense of an essen- 
tially Lutheran attitude against the more volatile and disruptive forms of 
American protestantism. 

Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Time and the Mind. By Harriet BAscock. Cambridge, Mass: Sci-art Pub- 
lishers, 1941. Pp. 304. $3.25. 


Dr. Babcock undertakes to summarize the findings of a considerable amount 
of experience with a battery of ‘mental efficiency” tests which, she claims with 
some supporting evidence, reveal abilities that are not identical with level of 
intelligence but which may be above or below the intelligence level and may 
reveal typical profiles associated with various types of mental abnormality. 
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Some of these claims and interpretations will undoubtedly be disputed, as the 
author appears to realize, since she lays about her in advance in various direc- 
tions, stating in a few phrases what is wrong with each of the conflicting schools 
of thought. Among the pretentious features is a list of axioms which include 
such assertions as ““The human mind does not function without a human body” 
and ‘Persons are not interested in things they cannot mentally perceive.’’ Such 
“results of the author’s investigations”’ as that higher intelligence is the acquisi- 
tion of automatic habits, and similar commonplaces, are seemingly presented as 
original. The limited Bibliography suggests a superficial acquaintance with the 
general literature in psychology. There is nevertheless a residue of useful in- 
formation which can be separated from the argument about it. 


RoseErt E. L. Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Cuao, Cu’EnG Hsin. An Ecological Study of China from Segmentation to Integration. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1933. Pp. 207. 

CuaPIn, F. Stuart, JR. Communities for Living. Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix+56. A discussion of the planning of the physical aspects of 
communities—based on experiences of the communities in the Tennessee Valley. 

CuicaGo PLAN Commission. Forty-four Cities in the City of Chicago. Chicago: Chicago 

Plan Commission, 1942. Pp. 98. A historical background of the local communities 
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of Chicago, prepared under the direction of Homer Hoyt and including a valuable 
table of population changes from 1910 to 1940. 

Cuitps, Harwoop L., and Warton, Joun B. (eds.). Propaganda by Short Wave. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. xii+355. $3.75. A series of ar- 
ticles based on research at the Princeton Listening Center. 


CHRISTIAN, JOHN L. Modern Burma. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942. 
Pp. x+ 381. $3.00. A wide-ranging survey, starting with a history of Burma, but 
devoting most of its space to its current life and problems. 


CruzE, WENDELL W. Educational Psychology. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1942. 
Pp. xvi+572. $3.25. A general text dealing with heredity, growth, the learning proc- 
ess, and personality development. 


Curtiss, JoHn S. An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. Morningside Heights, N.Y.: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. vii+118. $1.00. An investigation, under the 
auspices of a group of eminent American historians, of the history and credibility of 
the Protocols of Zion. 


Davin, Paut T. Barriers to Youth Employment. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1942. Pp. ix+110. Specific barriers treated include restrictions on 
entrance into occupations, seniority, child labor laws and regulations, and minimum 
wages. 

Day, EpmuNnp E.; CusHMAN, RoBErT E.; e¢ al. The Impact of the War on America. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. viii-++159. $2.00. A series of es- 
says on the effect of the war on the American Constitution, American labor, Brit- 
ish-American relations, far eastern policy, balance of power, and postwar interna- 
tional organization. 


Doman, Nicuoxas. The Coming Age of World Control: The Transition to an Organized 
World Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. x+ 301. $3.00. The central 
thesis is that the age of world-wars is bound to lead to the age of world-control. 

Exrot, Martua M. Civil Defense Measures for the Protection of Children. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1941. Pp. vii+179. 

FERRERO, GUGLIELMO. Pouvoir. New York: Brentano’s, 1942. Pp. 345. $1.50. A po- 
litical and historical essay in which the author, an Italian, sets out to show by com- 
paring the present world-situation with that of the Napoleonic era that revolutionary 
governments bring on wars and that peace can be established and maintained only 
by “legitimate” governments. The concept of legitimacy is developed in an early 
chapter and is applied to the legitimate democracy in later chapters. 

GENEVA RESEARCH CENTRE. Official Statements of War and Peace Aims, Vol. II: 
European Belligerents (with Appendix of Relevant Documents), September 1, 1940 to 
February 28, 1941. Geneva, Switzerland, 1941. Pp. 67. 

GILLARD, JOHN T. The Negro American: A Mission Investigation. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 1941. Pp. 66. A pamphlet intended for use in 
Catholic discussion groups. Treats of the history of the American Negro and of 
Catholicism among Negroes. 

GRAHAM, FRANK D. Social Goals and Economic Institutions. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xxii+273. $3.00. First part devoted to the nature and 
possibility of social goals. Middle parts relate the author’s desired goal of “power 
with freedom” to economic institutions. The conclusion is a discussion of the pros- 
pects of liberalism. 

GRAJDANZEV, ANDREW J. Formosa Today: An Analysis of the Economic Development 
and Strategic Importance of Japan’s Tropical Colony. New York: International Sec- 
retariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. v-+193. $1.00. 

GREGG, RONALD EuGENE. Local Government Debts in Pennsylvania: Problems and Meth- 
ods of Control. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1942. Pp. 169. 

GROVES, ERNEST R.; GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND; and GROVES, CATHERINE. Sex Ful- 
fillment in Marriage. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv-+319. $3.00. 

A book on sexual adjustment for the married and those about to be married. Based 
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on recent scientific findings and upon case records secured by the authors in their 
experience as marriage counselors. 

Groves, GLapys HOAGLAND. Marriage and Family Life. Cornwall, N.Y.: Cornwall 
Press, 1942. Pp. x-+564. $3.00. A book on preparation for marriage and family life 
written in nontechnical style to meet the needs of those who marry. 

HaGEN, Pau. Will Germany Crack? New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xvii+283. 
$2.75. An intimate picture of the effect of the war on the German population; an 
analysis of the resources and factors of solidarity; an estimate of the chances of 
disintegration; a consideration of the underground opposition. 

HALLEY, EpMuND. Two Papers on the Degrees of Mortality of Mankind. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1942. Pp. vi+-21. $1.25. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT R., and Mort, Paut R. The Law and Public Education. Chicago: 
Foundation Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. xxv-+579. $4.75. A casebook dealing with vari- 
ous laws and legal decisions with reference to education and the school. 

Horney, KAREN. Self Analysis. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 309. 
$3.00. A discussion of a moot question of psychoanalysis—whether and to what ex- 
tent the layman may analyze his own psychological difficulties. Chapters on the 
patient’s and the analyst’s part in an analysis, occasional and systematic self-analy- 
sis, and the desirability of limitation of self-analysis. 

HouMEs, EuGENE Ciay. Social Philosophy and the Social Mind: A Study of the Genetic 
Methods of J. M. Baldwin, G. H. Mead and J. E. Boodin. Washington: Eugene Clay 
Holmes (Howard University), 1942. Pp. 78. 

INSTITUTE OF ADULT EpucaATION. Suggested Studies in Adult Education. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 26. 
INsTITUTO DE Estupos BrasiLerros. Estudos Brasileiros. Rio de Janeiro: Avenida 

Rio Branco, 1941. Pp. 236. 

James, HARLEAN (ed.). American Planning and Civic Annual. Washington, D.C.: 
American Planning and Civic Association, 1941. Pp. xii-+292. $3.00. A series of ar- 
ticles by diverse experts devoted to national, regional, state, and municipal planning 
—a record of recent civic advances. 

JorDAN, HELEN Moucey (ed.). You and Marriage. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. xi-'-296. $2.50. A college textbook based on a marriage course in 
Western Reserve University given by representatives of psychology, biology, medi- 
cine, psychiatry, sociology, nutrition, and social work. 

LARGENT, VERA (ed.). The Walter Clinton Jackson Essays in the Social Sciences. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xii+245. $3.00. The es- 
says deal with different topics in philosophy, psychology, economics, history, geog- 
raphy, and sociology. 

LEWINSON, THEA STEIN, and ZUBIN, JosEpH. Handwriting Analysis: A Series of Scales 
for Evaluating the Dynamic Aspects of Handwriting. Morningside Heights, N.Y.: 
King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+147. $2.00. 

LEwIs, JULIAN HERMAN. The Biology of the Negro. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvii+433. $5.00. Presents a systematic collection of statistical in- 
formation on the American Negro—particularly concerning his susceptibility to 
various diseases. 

Lies, EUGENE T. How You Can Make Democracy Work. New York: Association Press, 
1942. Pp. x+131. $1.75. Practical suggestions and advice on how to make democ- 
racy work in the local community. Based on the extensive experience of a trained 
community organizer. 

McConneELL, T. R.; Scates, Douctas E.; and FREEMAN, FRANK N. The Conceptual 
Structure of Educational Research. (“Supplementary Educational Monographs,” 
No. 55.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. viii+47. $0.90. 

MacCrackKEN, HENRY NOBLE, and Post, CHARLES Gorpon. Fair Play: An Intro- 
duction to Race and Group Relations. Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Harmon Printing House, 

1942. Pp. 43. 
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NAGGE, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Psychology of the Child: Mental and Physical Growth. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1942. Pp. xvi+530. $3.25. A general textbook covering 
such topics as motor development, physical growth, growth of intelligence, develop- 
ment of language, social development, play, and mental hygiene. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES. Alphabetical List of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-21. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. ii+124. 

NATIONAL PLANNING AssocraTION. For a Better Post-war Agriculture. (“Planning Pam- 
phlets,” No. 11.) Washington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1942. Pp. 47. 
$0.25. 

NATIONAL SPIRITUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE BAHA’{fs OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
The Bah@i World: A Biennial International Record, Vol. VIII. Wilmette, IIL: 
Baha’i Publishing Committee, 1942. Pp. xxxvii-+1039. $5.00. 

NEWCOMER, MABEL, and Kruc, Epwarp A. How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money: Teaching American Youth How Local, State, and National Governments Fi- 
nance Their Activities. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1942. 
Pp. 80. $0.30. 

OGBURN, WILLIAM FIELDING, and WEAVER, ROBERT B. Man and His Machines: 
Teaching American Youth How Invention Changes the Modern World. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1942. Pp. 56. $0.30. 

Patric, ANTHONY. Toward the Winning Goal. Rio de Janeiro: Oficinas Graficas, 1940. 
Pp. 316. An account by a newspaper correspondent of Brazil of the progress of the 
program of development instituted by President Vargas. 

PEPPER, STEPHEN C. World Hypotheses: A Study in Evidence. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp. xiiit+348. $2.50. Seeks to offer a complete survey of the 
field of metaphysics, to put metaphysics on a purely factual basis, and to push 
‘philosophical issues back to the interpretation of evidence.” 

PINK, GERHARD P. The Conference of Ambassadors (Paris 1920-1931). (‘Geneva Stud- 
ies,” Vol. XII, Nos. 4-5.) Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 1942. Pp. 293. $0.40. 
A study of an important unit of international organization, hitherto neglected. 

PoLtAKOv, ALEXANDER. Russians Don’t Surrender. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 191. $2.50. A terse diary of a Russian newspaper correspondent 
describing experiences and observations made while trapped with a Soviet military 
unit behind German lines. Contains many photographs. 

Pore, Liston. Millhands and Preachers. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1942. Pp. xvi+369. $4.00. A study of the relations of church and industry in Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, with special attention to the strike of 1929. Part I covers the 
growth of the industrial community and of the churches of the various social classes. 
Parts II and III deal with the role of the church in industrial conflict. 

Pratt, CARROLL C. Psychology: The Third Dimension of War. (“Columbia Home 
Front Warbooks,” No.6.) Morningside Heights, N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 29. $0.25. 

PREHER, SISTER LEO Marie. The Social Implications in the Work of Blessed Martin De 
Porres. (“Studies in Sociology,” Vol. IV.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1941. Pp. xi+161. $1.50. 

QuiGcLey, Harotp S. Far Eastern War, 1937-1941. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1942. Pp. xi+369. $2.50. A comprehensive record of the Sino-Japanese War with a 
discussion of its economic, political, and social background. The role of Western 
Powers is traced. A full discussion is given to Free China and to the ‘““New Order” 
inaugurated by Japan. Has both popular and technical value. 

REEVES, FLoyp W.; BELL, Howarp M.; and Warp, DoucLas. American Youth Faces 
the Future: Responsibilities and Opportunities for Youth in the World of Today and 
Tomorrow. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1942. Pp. 72. 
$0.30. 

Rosack, A. A. Psychology through Yiddish Literature. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Pub- 

lishers, 1942. Pp. 98. $1.00. 
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Rovucek, JosepH S., and AssocraTEs. Sociological Foundations of Education. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. x+771. $3.75. An introductory text deal- 
ing with topics upon educational processes and trends and upon education as a 
means of social control, with chapters contributed by sociologists and educators. 

Rustinow, Irvinc. A Camera Report on El Cerrito, a Typical Spanish-American Com- 
munily in New Mexico. (Misc. Pub. No. 479.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 136. $0.45. A book of photographs to accompany the re- 
cently published monograph on El Cerrito. 

Sacus, Hanns. The Creative Unconscious. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1942. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. An exploration of the fundamental problems of aesthetics from the 
Freudian point of view. 

SEGAL, Smmon. The New Order in Poland. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 
xii+286+x. $3.00. A searching analysis of the Nazi regime in Poland. Discusses 
the Nazi policies of population, economics, industrial exploitation, and religious and 
cultural life. Contains an interesting statement of the underground movement in 
Poland. 

SEYBOLD, GENEVA. American Foundations and Their Fields, Vol. V. New York: Ray- 
mond Rich Associates, 1942. Pp. vi+274. $5.00. A comprehensive report on Amer- 
ican foundations, their field of operation and finances. 

SForzA, CONTE Caro. Les /taliens tels qu’ils sont. Montreal, Canada: Les Editions 
de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 208. $1.25. 

ie ———. The Real Italians: A Study in European Psychology. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1942. Pp. x-+-156. $2.00. A book on what the author considers 
the enduring characteristics of the Italian people. Treated especially are the role of 
Rome’s past grandeur in Italian self-consciousness, Italian literature and dialects, 
familial and religious sentiments, etc. One chapter on fascism’s place in Italian 
history. 

SHELDON, W. H. With collaboration of S. S. Stevens. The Varieties of Temperament: 
A Psychology of Constitutional Differences. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
x+520. $4.50. Deals with the relation between morphological characteristics and 
the psychological features of personality. Seeks to develop a constitutional psychol- 
ogy. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. Guide to Occupational Opportunities for Graduates of the 
City College. New York: City College Store Press, 1941. Pp. 64. A statistical study 
of the occupational history and present occupational status of graduates of City 
College of the class of 1936. 

SPENGLER, JOSEPH J. French Predecessors of Malthus: A Study of Eighteenth-Century, 
Wage and Population Theory. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix+ 398. $4.50. A full discussion of the major doctrines—those of neomercantilists, 
agrarians, repopulationists, physiocrats, and the anticipators of collectivism. 

STEINER, JESSE F., and BABcocK, CHESTER D. Recreation and Morale: Teaching Amer- 
ican Youth How To Plan and Use Leisure Time. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1942. Pp. 72. $0.30. 

STRAIN, FRANCES Bruce. Sex Guidance in Family Life Education. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1942. Pp. ix+340. $2.25. A guide for sex education in the schools in all 
grades from the primary to junior and senior high school. 

STRIPLING, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK. The Ottoman Turks and the Arabs, 1511- 
1574. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 136. $1.50. 

Sturzo, Luicr. Les Guerres modernes et la pensée catholique. Montreal, Canada: Les 
Editions de l’Arbre, 1942. Pp. 235. $1.25. A book of five political essays by an 
Italian priest well known for his sociological and political works. The essay on 
“Democracy, Authority and Liberty” states the position of Catholic democrats. 

Tart, DonaALp R. Criminology: An Attempi at a Synthetic Inter pretation with a Cultural 
Emphasis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xii+708. $4.50. This textbook 
dealing with the explanation of crime, the treatment of the adult criminal, the juve- 

nile delinquent, and crime prevention seeks to integrate a cultural emphasis with a 
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synthetic approach and to harmonize the views of the theoretical criminologist with 
those of the practical administrator of penal policies. 


TOWNSEND, Mary Evetyn. European Colonial Expansion since 1871. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1941. Pp. viii+629. $4.00. A historical review, each part devoted 
to a part of the world. Some attention to effects of expansion upon native cultures 
and to nationalist movements. 


University of Iowa Doctoral Dissertations, Abstracts, and References, Vol. II. (“Univer- 
sity of lowa Studies,” No. 397.) Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1941. Pp. 
vii+ 299. 

Wats, Mary ExizaBetu. American Social Problems. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1942. Pp. xii+234. $2.00. A textbook, covering usual range of problems— 
immigration and race relations, poverty, labor problems, crime, war, social reform. 
Purpose is to correlate the observed facts of science with Catholic teaching. 


Warner, W. Lioyp, and Lunt, Paut S. The Status System of a Modern Community. 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xx+246. $3.00. Relates membership in the social classesin Yankee City to posi- 
tion in family, cliques, associations, and in economic, political, educational, and re- 
ligious institutions, as well as to the ethnic divisions of the population. 


Waite, Leonarp D. (ed.). The Future of Government in the United States: Essays in 
Honor of Charles E. Merriam. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix+ 
274. $3.50. Essays by disciples and colleagues of Charles E. Merriam on such topics 
as democracy, planning, urbanism, party systems, civil service, political leadership, 
sovereignty, and world-politics. 

Witson, Locan. The Academic Man: A Study in the Sociology of a Profession. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. vi+248. $3.00. A monographic study, 

using data from a variety of sources. Parts on the academic hierarchy, status, and 

function. 
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